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Finjily^ brethren, whiUjofVEr thiflgl tnw^ 

vh4noeTei thin^ m bwHHirihJc* whanocncr 
thing! irt juit^ whatwc^er thitlgt m ptur, nrhjll»0- 
eFBT thitigft Afp lovely^ ^'hitpcwrcr thlfaei irt of 
good ffjpoTE; if th<« be my virtual tnd if iJieft be 
■ny irniie, sm thae ibiGUV* 

No section of tlw popnlation of India can afford to 
neglect her andent heritage. The iTeasnres of Imowfedjrfe, 
wisdom, and beattt^ whicli ate contained in her titeratur*, 
phDosoph>^ art, and recnlated life are too ptedoos to be 
lost. Ever^f dtiren of India needs to use them, if be is to 
be a cnlmred modern Indian. Tins is as trae of the Cbris^ 
tian^ the Mnslim, the ^oroastrioii as of the Hindu. Sut, 
while the heritage of India has been larittl^ explored by 
scholars, and the lesnlts of their toO ore laid ont for its in 
books, they cannot be wnd to he leaby available for the 
ordinary The volumea are in moat cases expeosivCp 

and ore often technical and difScnlt# Hence this senes d 
cheap books hM been planned by a grotip of Christian ment 
in order that every ^nested Indhti], whether rich Of poof^ 
may be able to find his way into the tneasares of India's 
post# Many EtiropconSt both in India and cisewherer will 
doubUeas be glad to use the series* 

The ntmcsl care is beinj; taken by the General Editors 
in Klcctinf wriierit and in passing marrasoripts for the 
press* To every book two tests are rigidly applied; every¬ 
thing must be scholarly, and everything mnst be sym¬ 
pathetic* The purpose is to bring the best oot of the anoent 
tisftiriesi so tlat it oiay be known, ciyoyiedi and used. 
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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 

Ii* is now some ten jean since this booh was first wntten 
and a edition has been called lor. During this 

period a considenhle amount <rf fiesb malmial bsa bew 
collected, and the study of Indian Palatiw has made mu^ 
pioKTes& The Infonnadon thtw accoimilated, while anph- 
fying appndahly onr general knowledge, has affected to 
ao es^teat the tosln otttlines of tfcc subfecta ^ 

little hook, owing to its sim, is lim&ed to these outlioea, d 
is again issued In its origioal form, with the eaoeption of a 
few oecesaafy sltecBdoOw 

P.Bs 


Jtitu, 1927. 
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introduction 

Le® than tHrtr yeare ago thfl West had ^ 

the comfortable feetiae thal them was no ^ 

pamtbe in India. The few jmblinHiocs on 

,„ STtS ^ 

«>* >!“• 

this subject oomiMjatively easy. It ® 

of deoorativBly coloured mmifttnies had at 
been obtaiiu^ from India, but in the 
these were usaally cataloBued as Peisia^ 

aometinies as Chinese. They weie^ regaidrf 
of fine art. or even as pictrues, bot Renet^ 

ornatnental book iUuslmtioiis-m other words, tnterertw 

specimens of applied art. , to* to ci>^W. 

The reason for this stole of 
The W«l reeanfed ort from only one i^t 
Western point of view. Unless & P«!tn« ^ 
sculpture conformed to the academic aimns ^ the W^. 
perspective ol the n« « 

other was entiiely in Acoonbnee with t „* art bnl 

books on these tvsm sciencBi, it vras not a work 

an Orientfll. _t 
Tbe aa*ptance of Japanese art as a form of 
worthy of serious study, was the fimt 

appreciation of of the subject 

Lf‘St™hSo adopted was not P«.bk.but 
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necessary, in the li^ht of the qtiolities that speedily betame 
oI^Tible in the painting of the Far East Sood acatlenu'c 
rales weiB al a duconnt, and the more comprehensive hflsbs 
tram which Orieiitn] art might be coasidered an 
a«ompIisbed fact The picloriaj art of Japan htn-ipg been 
tecognised, it was not long Isefore Indtan patn tmp came 
w-ithin the artistic horisou. The diflSadty of the feeling 
that picture, to be a picture, must be on canvas with 
a EJlt frame, was also avercome, and the BuddhM frescoes 
and the Mtighal mmiatnres were evcntnaJly rEgandetl as 
njpresentalive and exjH-esaive of the fine art of India. 

It has been »id that in view of the gulf that divides the 

Western mind from that of the Oriental, it is e tribute to the 
^ply^tft] nature of the ifcsthetic instinct, that thesse two 
efBatJy-#itu8ted peoples have eventnaJly met on one 
c^^n plane, the plane of art. Nevurtbclesai even with 
fart arteptaJ. it does not follow that each loots on 
subject from anything like the same mental standpoint 
It is only necessary to state that whde Hotusai astoniBbed 
Europe (Mfllet and WTiistler ahie viewiHg him with 
admiration), in hia own country of Japan he is but family 
^OKtion then arises as to which estimate is 
ruThL To indicate one of the difficulties in attempting to 
fi^ an answer, an example may be taken of the Indian 
wchire uonooissrtir who will value a pictme for the absorb. 

^ semimcm of its subject, overlooking ip, pathetic 
chatter, which particular character the Ocridental critic 
condemn. This no doubt strikes at 
rwt of the whole matter, which is that, while the 
a philosoplter first and artkt afterwards, the 
Bui fhps ^ ^ piiilosopher afterwards. 

esJecblv *PPrecii,tion of fadjim art, and 

KpecttUy of Indian parting, which has been slowly bot 


INTRODUCTION ' 

gaining -taring Ihn 1«st few years, 

nacbecl a dcGflite stage in that movemeni which Rast 
and West a« raaidw: tewards a mutual untlerstanding nt 

thflif kl*als, , . 

Fundamentally, w in ataiost every aspeja ef two 

civflisaUoas, no true cotnparisonfi can be 
the art of tbo Orient and that of the 0«idenl. ^ 
Starts frotn a different ofiffin, aims at a different object, 
.lad arrives at a different entU It is possible, however, m 
define certain qualities of disidmUarity in the two arts, and 
by means of ibeae to nalise some of the bn»d distinguish- 

iog features of Indian paiatine. ^ , 

As the painting of the West is an art of masi, so that 

of the East is an art of ‘line.' The Western artist 

conceives his oampositiCFn in contiguous planes of a^ 
shade and colour. He obtains bis effect by “ 

jfuriace.’ by the blending of oi» form mto pother, so 
dcdaion giws place to suggestion- In Ocadental painting 
there is an abaeoce of definite circumscribing lines, any 
demarcation being felt rather than seen- On the 
much of the beauty of Oriental painting 1i« m the laierpreto- 
tion ofiorm by mcapi! of a ciear^t definition, reffoiar a^ 
deddedi in other words, the Eastern pmoier eapresscs lo^ 

through a «m™tkm-the comTution of p^ 

the maoiiHilatiDn and the (piftlity of this line the Onen 
artist ia supreme. Westem painting, like W'estern mu^ 
is cDnnonoal, it is prodaml ivith tie tutenuon oi p 
pleasure to a number of people gathered 
fainting, with tlw important esceptum of the Buddh^ 
frescoes, is individuBl—nunialure painUng that can only be 

its’^ting, and even in its rdigtoua ntnal, India is largely 

tndi^T^liuiEiitic- *■ 
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iDilmn may be broadly tcscilved isLo tbree 

g^rest idieioas divisions—Boddhistg Hisdo ami Muham- 
madan- The Hiitdu poiutLnjf has come to be referred to as 
Rajpul, on accotmt of ita assodsllon with Rajputana and the 
HOI Rafirats pf the Ptinjab; while the Mnliamiiiadaii art is 
referred to as Mughal, ns it owed its OKistcooe to the 
encouragement it received from that dynasty- Buddhist 
and Rajput pamting was symbolic in signifying the spintual 
I life of ludiar the dominant note of^both was religion, ami 
the chief featnio was royatidsm^ * As a contrast to this, 
Mughal piintiqg was frankly secular, and in dairactet 
I realistic and eclectic. 

The aim o^ th e Buddhist a rtist was to visualise the ideals 
of his creeds to tlTustrate by pictoiial EHimbles all the beauti- 
fql senticncrnts of the Enddliist reJigioEL These ivere 
designed to appeal to the higher feelings of the spectator, so 
that, sustained by their supreme cbann, the littleness of his 
own peraonaJity vnnishes, and he hecocnes exalted nnd 
absorbed The Buddhist frescoes no doubt attained this 
object, and by their sheer artistry elevated the iodiirklufll 
into the actual realms of the higher heingSt thus bringing 
him td the feet of the Master himself. 

Rajpnt pointings whOe aspiring towards the same high 
ideals, csovet^d a larger field. Apart from its delineation 
of the great religicua dramas of Hinduisiiit in its domesstE 
charjLctEr jt reflected the beliefs and costoms of the common 
I people, thus produdug Uu artistic folklore of unusual 
intereaL Its diief aim, however, w’aa to present the 
jpnrrm wrahTy graf^iic nspects of their religion tP the people 
iu a portshle and popular manner^ literally, for household 
use. This resulted in a school of miniature pointing, which 
is an outstanding /catnre of the pkrtDtial art of Indim 

The pointing of the Mughal school exhibits the same 
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leehnical traits as the Raipot art, but is datmEttished by a 
widely different intention. It strives after no sirintuii] 
ccnceptiotim bnt embodies a eemiine statement ^ 

Some of the iHosM dve work deals with the m^thicmU 
the MnEtol minifltnres are, in the main, matenaL Reliei<>n 
played no part in the artistic prodBctioos of iha school. 
It excelled in portniitare, and in this deld it robcoosootisly 
went beyond the lepreseniation of superfi*^ i“ts, often 
reooidine the innermtist character of the sitter in a very 
tiBtnral manner* 

Of the Indkii painter, as an individtu^* iittle is fcoow^ 
The artists of other countries of the East appear as srtrul 
cbaiBcters, their names and systems of workine 
their personal aspiratkms, their ecctntridties and very fail¬ 
ings, have been handed down to postenty. It is possible 
to live with them and share their joys and sont-ws. As an 
example, the Japanese painter was above evetythi^ else a 
Bohemian, indifferent to the ordinary conventions of aocwty , 
his eiistmce dcpendiaE entirely on the course ot fus 
Bat the story of the Indian artist, if such the meagre records 
can be called, presrsotii nothing tangible. The painter, 
whether Buddhist Raipnt or Mugh^ wallcs tbn^b the 
pages of histcry a Romewhat ehisive being. Only tus 
pictm^ lemain to piove tliat be vrss A mM of mj little 
character, and absorbed in bis work- In these prudoctmns 
a certain personality is discemMe, but ol an absti^ nati^ 
difScalt to locTis a* an ftttttflJ mdivaSttaJ in relation to bus 

There i* sufficient evidencei however, to enshje os to 
yjscfllise the early Buddhist painler as ao artist-priest, 
learned in his religion as be was in his art. His 
of worlt was protehly that which prevails in Buddhist Tibet 
at the present time. When it has been decided that a 
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ceitam baQdmg fs to be deootBted, or a piece of aculptiin; 
executed* artists are sent for froin the leading relijriaiis 
lastitnu’on, and tliese are retained in the monastery' as port 
of the sacerdobi] establishment nntd the oommissioa is 
completed For the time b«ne they become mcmbeis of 
the local brotherhood* and are lodged and led a$ port of Uv 
priestly stafE, The setdptor beJo^ged to the same gronp as 
the painter, often one indiridtia] being master of both 
crafts. When the work was finished, tbase artists either 
returned to the central moiiBstic institnUon, or travelled to 
another religious edifice which teqnired their artistic 
servioea. Uving in this way on the spot, and forming 
for the time a part of the cotnmiuiity personally cuncemed 
in the building being decorated, their inters vi-ould be a 
real oue, and their work would accordingly represent a 
genuine feeling cf revetenw for the edifice with which they 
were so iodmately associated. 

On the other hand, the Rajput parntcr n-ss one of the 
people, a nuunber of that guild of ctaftstnen vi'hicb formed 
an essential ptutioo of the Indian octmininial fafaric amce 
Bnddhist times. With the metal-worker, the stoiaMan’er* 
and the weaver, be was one of the viljage system* hi ordinary 
life the decorator of their homes* or the embelliaber of the 
palaoe of the local prince. When not employAl in these 
capacities be was preparing plcturesi of refigions subjects, sc 
characteristic of the later Rajput sehoola, A simple and 
tmaophisticated craftsmaii, he is best d«»3ibed by applying 
the words of Vasari with regard to Andrea del Castagno’a 
first mstrector: *Ooe of those country painters who work 
at fl Bmoll price, who was painting the of a 

peasant, a matter nstniuUy of no great momenL’ 

The htughal pointer* living in a difierent atmosphere, 
WM another type^ He formed one of the retinue of the 
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court, and in a sanfic wns a courtier. In the dk^ 

oE a king or noble, he aimed on bis work flcoatdine to tl» 

commands of his ptron. He was proteWy 

servant, but on the productinn of a eood pcuntmg 

he was given a aubstnntisl present. 

Indian painUng is laraely an anonymoas art Hus 
specially applies ta the Bnddhist and Raiput work, whde 
only a certain number of the Mughal pictufes any 
sumatuie, A few namta of artists have been handed down, 
but, except for the brief records ol the Mugha] painters m 
Use thnre are tew details ai-aflahle coaceimng 

these craftsmen. In view of the position that women l«« 
occupied in India generally, it is a notable feet that 
Indian paintfir mentioned by name was a woman, 
lekhfl, a svord which liteially means a pietarc. ^ 
heroine of an incidenl in the Du>arke U/a, a work ^ ^ 
Epic Age. and protebly dating from many centuries beore 
ti«i Christian era. This artist had a genius for pc»rttaitu^ 
and on this gift the polnl of the story, which is ^t^ 
elswvhete, depends After this no painter et mnnoooed by 
name, until Tam Nath, a seventeenth 
refers to a small group of artists mainly assornsted with the 
work Pi the Buddhist schM). The principal mionnattPa 
gaitered from this writer is that these fetbvid,^ 
Sr^tae workmen. equaUy good in both 

painting. Chinese lecoids mention ^t-erd^y ^ 

artists by name, who iud emigrated ^ 

East, with aocomiis of their work, but from these d 
evident that they bod becomo absorbed m the ^ 

their eaUe.imd can hardly be regarded as belotgtng to the 
aphertof Indian painting. Of 
^ ^.mpamtivaly modem 

States, uo names have been handed down, but the Aut 
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Akhari pfCKidces a s^erie^ of GommAike descnptioofi. of iht 
pEiinter, which throw some light on this craftanmn 
as ad itiflxTidiia]. Ode iMerefitmg fact bEComes evidect In 
studying tbsse hricf ocoouQt^ of the paiuteiH of Atl^V 
time, and that is that art rises superior to E^^te. Several 
of the most praminait Hindo artists retaided at the Mughal 
oourt were drawn from Icnsrly source the faraoits Daanradthi 
and two painters of the tmms of Kesti^ all belocgiog to the 
kak^r^GT palmqiik-bearer caster 

lixllad painting is dassIBed by Indiaii counoisseuiSi poxtly 
geographically, bat nmmJy by the tenna of its technKiuE. 
Each school or local development is Mentis by its talm^ 
a word tramlated htcraHy as 'pen/ but raesning 'brash/ 
The dideroit styles of pointing are therefore referred to as 
of the Delhi, Deccaid, or Kangra kalm^ etChj acconltiig to the 
chaiacter of the brashwork* Only an eipert or hejraditary 
painter can be snre of the distiiictions between pictures of 
di&rant kalms^ a^ some of these are very fine, but it is not 
difficdit to define a broad dassification of the more huportant 
styles In this connection the classical frescos of the 
Bdddhut are not indoded^ the system of jfce/iwr being 
Duly with regard to the mimatuie pointing pf the Rajputs 
and Mnghals^ Raiput painting is divided into two Tnftin 
ka/mi^ the Jeypote and the Kangra: Mughal pniutbg has 
many ksImSu as this art with local variations was practised 
in many centres, lu this way we have the Delhi LocknoWp 
Deocani Irani K^hmiri Pstna, as weD as a Mughal type of 
the JCTpore These different styles of miniEtiire 

pft j jit i nE arc desenbed uodcr Oseir various JieadS. 

The firat part of Uue book deals with a survey of the 
histerr of ladkn pabiioe, divided into its iBAia periods or 
schools. The secoud portioo is devoted to a dewnptimi of 
the priodpal developments of the art, as these artise out of 
this histoiy. 
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THE EARLY PERIOD 

PREHISTORIC. >'EDIC. ANt> PRIMITIVE Bl^DHIST 

records, up to the beginndjc or 
the CHRISTIAN ERA 

The evidences of prehistoric paiatinir » India are scanty, 
but the fesv reniBiiis that have been discovered we naturally 
very mteresUne. vfhere we primitive leooidB erf huntiEg 
cmdely drawn on the walla of a croup of caves m 
the Kaimur Range of Central India, while examples of 
pRintinc of the later Stone Age have been found in 
excavations tn the Vindhyn HtUa- Near the lattw wfcra 
also eathered rubbed specimens of ‘ruddle fiwniatiteb 
together with palettes for Eriadjng down this piement. m 
fact several indkations of the existence in this locality of a 

neirfitbk: art studio. ^ t • 

One leconi of what may prove to he ^ anthenttc 
example of pmhMtcric man’s artMk activitiES in Indk ww 
recently found in n tanB« of hab immediately east of the 
river,new the villae* of Sinchanpur, in Raigarh State, 
Central Provinces. On the sandstone rodt at the month of 
a series of caves in these hills are a number of rode 
drawings, in a rwl pigmeiit, whkh may be of very remote 
antiquity. These drawings depict human beings a^ 
animals, and are accompanied by what appear to 
hieroglyphics. Some of the saimal* are chamctenstically 
drawn, such w a stag, an elepbiml, and a bare, while the 
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action of tile ni^nres has oonsiderabJe: spirit A hunting 
sceno; where a qnixiber of psaple are endCAADdrin^ to secure 
a hvis^ hison, is grapfiically portrayed, of the 

company having? teen tossed and gored in their efforts to 
round up the animal A shnilar incident on the soitte tt-sB 
e^odendy depicts a bufhiJo badly wouiidedjyjth_Rjeat^ and 
staggering: in its death a^jony, surroniidcd 1^ the cxjtiitanl 
htinTersr Stone Implements hai^ been fotUKl in the deposits 
at the fool of these rocks^ niiich may be an importAnt 
incIicat]Dri as to the age of these petro^lyphs. Although 
numy of these drawings arc* now uniiitellig'rble, enough of 
them haA'c been ideutihed to show lhat thfa prinitti\^ artist 
had a uatmal gift for artistic expresHion, as proved by the 
facile manner ha which he hiterpreted hk i d c a j i by tucaos of 
these effective haematite brush-^orirLa, 

Other loc^dilies in which anctent and archaic palratiiigs 
have been discovered are in the Mir^apur dffitrlct of Ehe 
United Ptovincses, where there are a nnniher of <avcs bear¬ 
ing traces of hsmatite drawings of a highly iMcresting 
nature, As usnal, hnntiqg scenes are the pdncipiLl aubjects, 
and w^e dod the chase of wild a nimaTs , such as the rhinoc^rDS 
and the sambor stag^ moat realisticaily randfired. All these 
drawings bear a retnarkable resemhiaoce to the famous 
nsck-ehallet paintmgs of CognJ In Spain, which are pre- 
sumed to be the work of Aurlgnadsn man of many 
thposands of years agKx An eipilonitfoii of Raii^ih 
and Mirzapor caves might reveal clues not only of the 
birth of painting jo Indta, but also throw oonssiderable light 
on the curly history of mankind in the East generslly. 

It may be obsetTcd, however, that Tai^cdithic Art is 
mainiy a phenomenon, remote and Isolated, and tMa spedaUy 
applies to fneUan painting There is a ©f probably 

thousands of years between these apparently dateiesfl 
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spedmeDS of the of India mid thft firrt 

historic «cord of the art, ^ conside^ tfe 

niost rnideat concrete sample of dateable parntme ia to 
found on the walls of t±^ Joffimara cave of the Raree^h 
Hifl in Sirgnji, a sntall and reoiotdsf situated State in the , 
Central Province^. These frescoes are 
been executed about the first century before the Chrtftiaii 

At fim sieht they preaent a somewhat 
don of tamab-farms in red and block paint, daubed on the 
rouchly prepared finrface of the lock by a very 

band. This unattrecdre effiset proves ™ doser uapertKW 

to have been bronehl about by a subsequent damay reatore- 
tion of the original wort, a crude but well-intenmti^ 
effort, which has almost sncoeeded in “u 

design. The scheme indndes a series of coocentnc pa 
depicting a variety of wibiects-erehitecture. ^ 

agnres-which, although 

to the pl&stk as^ of tbe same period Borders ^ 

pattetts of fehes. and other ^tm 

Sdose these pancb. but the story whicb t^ pamtnig* 
appear to iUnstrete has not as yet been idenPhed, 

That other rock-cut halls and cham^ ^STlte 
also adorned with frescoes is tnoi« than 
devastating inffu«i« of the Indutn climate b« ^ 
r^ponsible for the desinretion of these 
In the same way the atrechiral edifices of this 
!^^Sy of^ timber and unbaked 
disappeared. The surfaces of th«e 
believed to have been finished by toeam of a roogUy- 
prepared plaster ground, and, as wfll be sh^own. we^ 
decorated u-ith t«intiugs. 

Of arehitectnrt bad not the quality of duiahibty, and 
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pc^ has b«ii discovered up to the present time. 

f Jr of tbcK atrijr bmsh.^omri, 

for th^ are httle more, eonvera the impresaion that their 
sen^itoc^. for the one special qnality already 

tererred^, a distincUy pmniUve. and that the art was id 
^po^jtidetmr from these crqde efforts, in a very nn- 
developed state. This « the nmnmJ deduction derived 
^ an tnspec^on of the paly snrvivmtr spedmen of 
P^ti^ fcn^ in India before the Chriaian em. On the 
other hand, however, apart from thh, s^newhat tmconvinc 

w ^ “ve, we are confronted 

StareTh n which seem, ,o 

^ ^ ^^ries previons to this, paintine 

m Mm was a comparatively advanced form of esthetic 
expresBi^ Ths partiailar evidence, compriidiic early 

^ various 

of (minting aa ,t existed before the spread of the 

In nodertahing this 
at^^r^n ^ Primitive character of the fresco 
t RamEarh HiJl in not coasistent with the EenernJ testi¬ 
mony presented by the written recoids. as these dearly 

to the eariy htenitiire, anne allcrannoe should be 

me mainly 

from ai^enl epics, and may oonv^ p auperlatiw 
1 ^T- “*• fe ^ fortn of 

an art of a high character. It i, as well to i^ite 
aJ» that m deaimg with a technkal subject such as painting 
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literary rectrds, except tlwse rare treallsea emb^cLn; the 
piBctic 3 il aspect (sf the artt fihonJd not be ampted as whojly 
reliable accounts of Its appearance and cbar^terT but mstcJy 
reganltd as supplennentary proofs o| its existence and 
extent. These literary textiiiicimes may not be ooniem- 
ponuy with this early periodt but are manifestlt' laspired bf 
very fludent iratiitionSi or ai« based on works Imowm to be 
of great antiquity- 

The origin of painting in India is related in a pretty 
legend^ the substance of which is that the god Srahina 
Uughl a ting how to bring hack to life the dead son of a 
Biahman, by executing a portrait of the detsased, whJeh be 
endowed w'ith lifCt and so made rm cfBeicpt snbstitutr for 
the dead youth whoin Yaraa, the god of death, refused to 
give app It is a favc*tmte devke of the OriEntnl histcnan 
to toimect the origins and beghnnugs of things with the 
niatnes of divtinitics or kangs* but in this instance Brahma Is 
no doubt referred to as the 'creator,* and as sndi h 
asscdaled with Vma4-arxDa. the dhine architect, the 
presiding genius of the arts and traits. Ax a scfjuel toi 
this andent trsdition of the birth of the art tfere is mare 
thou one record to the eflect that portraitirre wns the earliest: 
cutd rnoxt popular icirm of p ainti n g in Indjar and tbat it was i 
not uncpmnioiily the occtixiatiofi of princes. 

In this coanecUon there is an appropfifite story, w hidj 
goes t»ck to the Epic Age of rndian history- The Princess 
Usha dreamt that a beanUfnl youth appeared to her. 
and was a compunion in her widks abroad- She con?- 
5ded this to one of her iimids-of4HMicrnr^ Chitcalekha 
(iitcially, 'a pjctujtl who had a mtnml gift fc-r portrait 
tare. This maid cffeml to relieve the anxiety of her 
tniatr^s by poiDtiqg the portmjts of all the deities and 
great men ol the tme. so that the subject of the drewn 
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Identified. As soon aa Ushu aw the Ukecesa of 
Aumiddha, th*irraiidson of Krishna, the youth of her vision 

ed to their naptmJs and a seriea of adventures, all rekUns 
^ Krishna. The usefnl eift of being able to 

from memoiy the likeness of a person fonus the 

even 

sttto that paiatinjj originated at kings' courts, and 

a result of priescly iafluEnce. 

In the early Utfiinture of the oouKtiy there are sevend 
reterenoM to thk seoilar aspect of the art, with the further 
imo^ion that it a-as fn ^^-paiiitiag that these undent 
artats largely excelled. With the advtait of Buddhism, 
huMver, a intreduoed into paintii^. and 

i^ious subjects became the main theme of of 

^ ^ of this creed is 

on a fresco at Gyaot* in TibeL It represents an 

th t th POftiBJt from the Buddha himaelf. in an3er 

hi!!"'*'''' be sent as a present to 

a uevbbounag king. The reyaj redinent „ni 3 so imp,^ 

, the sanity of this Jiteneas that he enshruKd the picture. 
that^iLr^ ^ f^’IJoware vrere convnted to Buddhkm from 

emphasises the important 
that the an of portraiture occupied in the East 
trom tfle most andem Eknea^ 

As icst^ of eary alltisiDas to the ait of paiutine. the 

o /^ ^ Buddhist work, dating from the third 

rewl^”"'i;!? ^ makes several ; 

references to the pleasure-bonses of Kkg Ptaeoadn. contaiu- 

^ pi^re-halk whiHer^^tS. 

hulls are ? 

tioii ■ r ■ ^ ^ ^amSyami, whkh compmi* 

non m ns ongmaj torm is acknowJedged to be of great ! 
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aoUquitr- These earls' muml pictures, for such they may 
be assumfid to be, wbi« undoubtedlr the pretirtypes ot 
the carved and painted 'picture cilleries' of suhse^ent 
periods of Buddhist art. such as the painted cavt^temptei of 
Ajanta, the sctdptunsd pictures on the walls of the 
halls of Ankhor in Siam, and the series of pictoral rtheta 
an the teiTuoe& of Borobudut in Other estracts 

micht be produced from similflr ancient records all having 
a diiBCl beatine ^ painting, lait tl^ h^ 

referred to may be recaided as evidence that 
very age was an important one, being utiliaed ^ 

kings and'princes to embellish their oourts ani i^aoe^ and 
at the aame time to please and edntale the people. 

A Tfibetan histarian in the seventeenth century, o 
tmme of Tara Nath, in a sununan.' account of _ln^ 
Buddhist art from the earliest times to the a^'bors day, 
ascribes a great antiquity to all the 

even from the remote age prior to the dbap^sce ^ 
the Teacher (480 me.); He spedaUy alludes to tte 
superlative excellence of the earliest waU painliwi-. vihidi 
he^tributes to the goda- This work was subseqnen^ 

carried on by the 'Yakshas' ^ 

good people,* divinely inspired artists em^ynd 
{250 urJ, and next by the semi-human N^as. tmda 
control of sragariuna {eirta am, 2fW). Thta ^ 
some relation to the fuct that some of the superior Hindu 
craftsmeti of the present day reganl thek art m a 
-divine sent^^ trace their descent from \ «va-karma, 
'the great and deathless god. Lord of the Arts. . 

It is pOBsible that some time during thh early period the 
Sadanga.* or 'Sbe Limbi of Indian Painting. w«e 

evolved, a series ol canons laying ^ 

dplcs of the art. Vatsyayana, wl» hved dnimg the thud 
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CTOtray e^Tm^e^ate5 these in his having 

from stOJ more aitcitiit ■work?* 

These Six Llnibfi' ha^'o been traiislated as follows: 

1* Rppabbeds—The knowledge of appeanmoes. 

2* PRmaiiflrti ^Correct pen:eptioti. meastire and sUm> 
ttlR^ 

3* Bbava—-Action of fcetnig? od forms, 

4* Lavimya kojoiiam—'Infusion of ifnicCp artisdc reprC- 
sentatiotL 

5- Saddsyam—SmuFitude. 

S, Vamikabtoga—Artistic ffianner of nsinp the hruah 
and eoJottiS-—(Tfl^ore,) 

^e Etiliseqiient development of paintiuff by the Bttd- 
diuBts indicate? that these ’Six Limbs^ were pat into 
practice by Indian artistSi and are the hnaic parindpl^ tm 
ivhidi their art was fonaded The fir^ of these cationa, 
Rutahi^ which nk„ to the sbjdy of nutttn, kiiDwi«3«e 
of the hEnie. limdsCQpe, and anchjtectare, is noticeabJe in 
the wly Buddhist work, where all the* feattiies have been 
uonsuier^ Ptamanam i, pfoportiou, anatomy and 
iDreshorteniag—literally^ pet^pecUve. The iiETirea hi the 
Ajanta (resooes, described later, are a proof of the dose 
observance of this law. The thin] cauen, that of Bhavfit 
deals with the effect of the miml on the body, in the 
representahon of which the Buddhist artist ereotly excelled. 
Lavaoj'ft Vojanaiii is giacehduEss and beauty, while Sadri* 
is simply truth, all of whkh constitute the first 
elements of ifood art The final Jaw. that of Varaikabhnnffa. 
relates to the cor^ o* of the impleitients and raateriftls 

employed mpabtbg. Bad the observance of a sound method 
of tedmJqne. These ^ precepts are anffident in thetn- 
« VE3 to prove that the art of pointine had been esteasively 
mvestoiBted aud deeply studied in India at a very early age. 
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The Buddluat fieseoes ot the soisecdins penod demoo^te 
that ah these laws hdthiaUy fDEcwed.ard even ^ the 
inter and less artistic ages of the 

of pahitme owed flinch to the cuflUnued niyplicahon of these 

Craditional principles, , 

The artists of China also °\ 

pabtmg on a sifliilar plan by ni«ms of 'The Six C^ons. 
S« Jr. first mentioned by Hsieh Ho in the sixth «nt^ 
AJI. awi besides the nmnher of laws being ^ 
is ft certain nssemblaMe in the gnnnial mtectiop of ^ 
th<^ codes. The Chinese canons, emerging sei^l 
turies later, sflggcst that these w^ ariginally borrowed 
front the mneh okier syslem ludia* ^ . j * 

Another oomyilation of 
showing indications oi hdng tsised 

tions.islbcOiVmArir'^-'^ This has been Bumewhm 

as 'The Theory of Pa i ntin g, but tnay be more 

menu of gods and tings to a mo« ^ 

representatkiii of wdiaary people. The tatter are t ^ 
depicted as of lesser height than 

observabie not only in India, bnt m tbe iconogaphy of 
oSnountries and other ages. From the very mm^ 

instnictions conveyed m this 

rtiJes to be followed in setting out the ^"=' 

proceeds to mom 

painting of the divir« or banum fotm- Tl* stao^ 
£».■ we arc told, ‘sbonld be qoadmngalaf. shaiply oM 
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ltiied> bfcatiiifnlly finished, with shitiiiiff ftfld splendid attri- 
bates. It sJboald not be 'mude triansnlfir. or cmoked^ nor 
KiKTujd it he made ovaJ or rotmd. Wbo*v& has pointed a. i 
Isoe Bcx^ordingly wilj constnntjy possess blessiofSi For 
ordmary xnen a face alter peac^ iengthy or rounds 

or trianifulaf. etc^ may be nsed.* Tlie amhor then eoes oa 
to stale that *the h&ir of the head of a lord of men dr of 
the ^(Xls EiboiLid be fine and turly, calcFdied a heawnly 
biltift' The artist is allowed freedom in the delineatiDD of 
i^onnep, but they shoold always be drawn in harmonions 
pruportioits so as to Icxik modcstp and in nmnemoa greupSt | 
with due relation to the ocunposition as a who]& Their j 
*ksh shonid be represented as yotjtlifnJ, and they should be 
painted in aa upiiuht postnra. Many more techuica] details 
are included fn this work, and it tnay be ^sstnaed from ita 
tone and character, as well as its practical natnre, that the 
art of jjaiDtinfi' oorupjed a promineot place in the ancfeflt 
th'ijisatjcn of the cr^nntiy- 

This early treatise on the first printapjea of painting 
bcata a dose reiatiyn to a vsty itapotlant artistic code, 
which may have developed ratljcr bter. This was the 
A/i&a Sdsfrst^ an elabomle system of ?esthetk laws 
comprising the boss of every form of art in the oomitry; 
and this has stirrived to the present day. The 

shows that a ackntific method of co-ordiimtmg ! 
the art traditions of the cotictTy in a comptehensiTB collec- ^ 
tton of aphorisms was a very early feamre in the history 
of pointinc in India. ' 
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the BUDDHIST PERIOD 

A.D. SI TO 

. Wrre the dawn of the CbristJ«i «a wr ^ 

'po the threshold of the clusskaJ penod m the 
Indian painting- BocWhism was lais^r^= 

■countnr!^ continued the aeed of 
people unta Btabrnaniam agaa 
Sig this time Iisiia fippe«s »» nave ^ 
SL^tbcoughoot the whole of the East, and afl Asat loojrf 
S^ddhist India for the sonices of its ins^^- The 

sacjed sites in Kosila «“« the Jode^ d 

sayings of the Great Teacher were becommg 

_sicns art ™t wanting that itus was 

l^’s Golden Agfc CnJtme was BtjjntiliilwJ. and centres 
of learning flotirisbed in all parts: but in no 
the influence of the new doctiine more pronoi^ ^ in 
the stJjere of arL History fviraishes several fllu^tio^of 
of religion in the moulding of mft^dc 
none of th«* ait moic atn^icg 

si™. Kbo™. TiW, ^ ^ 

i _^ ob.tfrtioE' afflil aidutcctur*! 

impulse Of the Bnddhat 
^iJXentury historian already quoted 
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that *where^w BudihfsTm prevail^ skilful religioiis artistff 
were fruiTwl/ard in India imdoubtedls" applies to the ait 
of painting. Time has destroyed uinciip but enoiitfii survives 
of the wort of the artist-priest of the Btxldhlst penod tq 
indicate that this ciaitsman was the fomnder of a freat 
school of paintiAff, 

The origfln arid gro’^rth of this school was a x^ry natufal 
ooe. BiKldhfsnt is essentially graphic—the early tustofy ol 
the cult lends itself to iHiistratiOD by the brush more than 
the pen—and the origiisal tzuditions were larffelF pictortaJ. 
As the densatsd for reli^ioiis mfprmAtion increased, the 
BnddMst ndsaioujaries employed art os n ready means of 
^ impartio^ the teneu of the creed to aB mankind- iPriestly 
envoys from India tra^^ljed far and wMe, carryin? the 
doctrine of the Great Teacher into distant coiintrifia, and 
nsin; art as the vehicle of their teacbuia;^ PktorMly Ofu- 
tTLinated scrolls would be a portable agency for conv^yinff 
the uninitiated the gospel of Gautama, and these were prob¬ 
ably largely used by the priests on their long pnEtieyi 
The tnmple banners of Nepal and Tibet are 

undoubtedly a. survival of this ancient tnethod of spreading 
the religion by mearis of pamted pictureSp these being better 
understood and mote readDy appreciated by the common 
* people thiin even the simplest scripts The language of art 
«would be A natural method ot oommimicatipn between 
different nations aspiring afiCF the same MesJi when tbe 
more osoal me^ts of intcroc^urse wem unpracticable. From 
China the thirst for knowledge from the fountain-head of 
Buddhistt] was most marked, and ns early as 67 an 
Ind^ priest, of the name of Kashinpmadimgo, at the 
request of the Emperor Ming Tijounieyed to the Far East 
bringing with him a number of works of art* induding 
pictnm Fmna this date untO the ^vmith century a steady 
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stream of Eirtist-priests proceeded from la^ to Cliiae. 
introducine Buddhist thought wjd art, atid rttmulBtiiig the 
grciwth of the religioii in the land of the Middle kh^oau 
There are records that soma of these settled dovm to that 
countrv- and pflinted frescoes there, a piwass chaiMteriatlc 
of the an of India during this period. Further East sdl], 
Japan shovrs strong traces of this movement, and m the 
painting of the Naia period in th* Bevanth century, there 
is an tuimisiainble grandeur and the suggestion of a deep 
religious faeling about these early works of Buddhist 
art, bnt to very few cases can we affinn ^rith certainty 
tiiat they tiw works oC native ortMa. ^ot that they 
aie in any way distinctly Chinese in chatarter. It s 
rather of the contemtwrary Indian ait, as we know it froio 
th- frescoes of the cares of Ajanta above all, that «« are 
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aje indanlions that the spiritual and latbetie 
ot Indiii was in ihi turn attractiag students 


lisod, thm ^ 
tttojjsspbfire ot 
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from other ««iDtries, wbo travelled there in order to iavesti* 
eat* Gm-hjiad the literal? and artistic lecbrds of a relieiom 
movement which was ojHimp ap an entiiel? new world of 
jmd actmrn The pilerimaffes of Fa^ in the 
g5_M^rij™_T6^to the sev'eiith~Sottiry “are ivill 
^s^KoSn»iSfma-mt 'tiiii WOT oThm; 

that tf. fc'j ntnrned with pictitiE« mdicatipf 

tot they had undertaJeen coiusea of study under faraons 
Indam mastOT of painting. These estemal evidenoa 
with ihOT enmistaiabte j»Mf« of the far-maching 

'^rZi paintine. which W 

^ under the patronage of the Buddhist hieiamhy in the 

com Pt®>eiit era. And m spite of the ' 

i^pemianent nature of the art as a whole. 

India itseJff o centuries of «vot climatic oCiuditbafi, ' 
l^il«If fumshes sm^emJ gr^ps of frescoes of surpaasing 

nainttaer representative of this classical age of 

Pflittting m tlie Easti 

r“® ^ Buddhism, it is to be 

* school of »int * ^ Ijtrthpjfloe of the Buddhist 

^t»J of The gradual growth of the art may be 

partly followed in that fine leripu r T 

which iUnfitmte an earJv T 

of this inJDOfZr r , «pr«sive 
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The njcfc-cat temples of Ajanta are situated ahcrnt fotir 
milea sosth-ffst of the small Tillage o< Ptudapurt in the 
domiricTiis of the N^itain of Hj^erabad, Faidapur beine 35 
milea by rtjsd from the neamst rail-way stntian of Jaienoiu 
00 the Great Indian Peninsnlar Railway, Here, in a Icmely 
tsvine, excavated in the faice of an almost petpendicutar 
; scarp of rock, is a series of eaves, trventy-iiine in number, 
and only approached at the present time by a loue^h juneJe 
path. The natni* 'cave ’ is a misnomer, but it has becoml 
the accepted teim for ancient excavated shrines in Indio. 
The Bnddhiat ‘caves' aro aB imitations ol structural build- 
1003 in as advanced stase of developtsctit, some of the rock' 
cut iiflda at Ajosta beiii 0 very imposing- These excar-a' 
tions sweep round in a curve of fully a semidide, and 
art some 100 feet above the small siream which rnnj at the 
bottom of the glen- The sitnatlon is a romantic one, as are 
the majority of Buddhist shrines in India, for an artistic 
appreciatiem of natural scenery is partkulBily noticeable in 
Itoddhist painting, and that the prieats as a body uvere olive 
to the frm piring influences of a heautifnl environment is 
evident in tbelr invariable selection of pictitresque sites. 
There is mneh that is remarkable in the actual oooatructian 
of these cart-temples, as weU as in tbdr sculptured facades, 
but undoubtedly their chief interest lies in the painted 
frescoes with which the walla of many oE them are adarned. 
Hidden away in the jungle for bnndretls of yeans, the home 
only of beasts and hats, they first came to Enropean 
knowJedfie in ISIS, when, althongh ahowing of 

centnriea of decay, large portions of the andent pnintmg 
were still fecoenisable. Smee then, however, from a 
variety of causes, the frescoes have become still furtber 
obliterated, and what now rtnuuns is only an indistinct and 
blackened series of fragments of what wo# once petbaps the 
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greatest iiecord oi painting in the Eaat. Sufficient tg lei% 
however^ to enable na to ticalise aJn^ost cumpleteljf the ftiU 
fltory of the Ajanta frescoea, aqd to umJenstand their 
in rekdon not onjy to Indiaji paintinff, bnt to Drieiital art 
in eeaemL 

Ottt of tbfi twenty-nine ejccaA’nlidns fortising the complete 
series of caves at Ajanta, only sdct^n of these ate recorded 
In 1879 ns oontajning pa^niiiiig; in a ^leater or leBser degree, 
NcftrJy fiJJi howet'er, bore fiigns of haring been orighmlly 
decorated in this manneri But within recent years the 
Ravages of time anti other rid^itudes ha^ie been so marked 
tbatrin 1910, frescoes are found in oniy six out of the sixteen 
cares thus embeniahed These six are Nos. 1, 2, 9, 10, Ifi 
and 17, and in all ot them the irhole of the walls and aJao 
the pilJais and ceilings have been pabted. When it is 
Understood that some of these halls measore over sixty ^ 
feet sqaane, the painting that icmains mpmsents a very 
oonskkrahle quantity. But although the work in its entirety 
cos-ers m extensire area, it toast not he regarded as the 
result of a single undertaking* In reality it resolves itself 
into a number of distmct groups, representing various styles 
Or periods, rather than the steady gttjwlh of roe school. It 
^ possible to trace the handiwork of several of the 
indivTduaJ artista engaged in the painting. These details, 
howevcTi have not aa yet been completely w'orked out, and 
until this k done the frescoes of AJanta ^ a whole may be 
most satigfactorOy ciassiBtid into the following periods of 
time: 

{a) Caves 9 and 10 drat 4 .IX 100. 

(£] f'lUars. in Cave 10 „ ju). 350 (perhaps later). 

(tf) Caves 16 and 17 „ juj. 500. 

frfj Caves 1 and 3 „ jux 62^.028. 

Fttna this it win be seen that the Ajaata frescoes fiaraish a 
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record of palrtto^^ wbidit e:xLiept for one lotenral, csGrrtra a 
period of seme six oeotnrie^ This interval, froni the first 
lo the fourth ccutnry, however, relates to a fairly coif 
sideiable apace of tiineji and may conespemd to a 
deartli of the art at A certam time alloded to by Tara 
Nath. After meotjoim^ that in the reign of Nagantma, 
whicli moat probably was in the second centnryi "nmoy 
works were perfortned by Naga artiflts,* the historian 
proceedjs to stale that "then for a long cotirse of years 
no regular suoceaskm of artists could be traced, although 
oertam individuals of genms made stiennons eiforts^ L^ter, 
in the time of King Buddhapaksba tprestmicd to have 
reigned in the fifth or sixth century]* the scnlptnre and 
painting of the artist BimbasarOt founder of the school 
styled Madhyadeaha, *vcre spedally wonderful, and equal in 
merit to those of the godsu" it seems possihJe^ thmeforCp 
Ihnt owing to various drcumstanccs the an of paindogt as 
niostraied in Caves 9 and I0» temporarily declined after this 
period, but was subsequently revived by n bc^ooI of aitiata 
who executed the later wotIcp 

Except that one, or perhaps twot of the scenes ha^T been 
identified as depteting contemporary histoiicAl episodes, the 
subjects throughout are exclusively Buddhism They are all 
associated with tbe 7d/djtaj, a collection of stones feqoniing 
the previous Incarnations of the Euddbfu These compti!i& 
the niosl andent acd the most complete conEctinn of folk¬ 
lore omv extULdtr and wei^ the ruaBi themes Olnstrated by 
tbe Buddhist artists aU i>vtr tbe East, whether in colour or 
h) stuue* A description of the actual workmAimhip wHl be 
dealt whh fn a subsequent chaptetr eo Chat at this stage it 
will suffice to srlate that tbe todmkaJ process by which these 
paintings were executed is considcml by eirsit* to be a 
combination of tempera aod freaooL 
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4 The paintiiisrH in Caves & and 10, wtiicb autkoritifis a^tee 
are the oldest, bemgf executed probably in the first E^eotaiy 
AJi.j bear aofue resemblanoe In atvle to the scidptmes of 
Bharhuti Amamvaii and Sanchh which fact has aided not 
a little in the detennioailon of their date. This work 
. resolves itself inio two* perhaps three, delimte periods, the 
earlier bemji of a far ffreater degree of refinement than the 
later. TalceD as a whole the painting Id Cav^ 9 and 10 
demonstrates that the art e%™ at this eailjr aE* had 
reached an advanced state of developtnent, citbibitiRE con- 
sidemble skill in its execution and draftsmanship^ The 
oldest p afntfng p therefortp at Ajanta represents no primitive | 
beginning^ but an art of some mattirityj not the first efforts 
of mdiv'idiiats groping in the darkness of inexperieiij^ but 
the fimshed work of a school of artists tniioed in a high 
art, mamfesting great and ancient traditions^ From the 
reterenoea in the early Isteratore of India dealt with in the 
preceding chapter, it has been already inferred that paintii^ 
waa Q dev^oped form of artistk expression previona even to 
the rise of Buddhism, and the character of the most andenl i 
frescoes at A janta serves to atrengthen this suppositiotL 
The pointings tn Coi^is^temples Nos. 9 und 10 appear t^ 
have heffl executed while the surronnding oonntry was 
under the rule of a dynasty of Dravldlaii kings—the Andhraa 
(27 236)^who, although professing Brahmanism, ' 

pat no obstacle in tha way of BuddhisnL, What relations 
existed tetween the mjing chiefs and the hierarchy at ibis 
time is by no means deftned. It js possible that these 
rock<iat halls w^rc excavated and decorated at the cennmand 
of a Tool prince, who gave his orders through the abbot of 
the tnonastki order conoeiTOd. Later on there apprart to 
have been a co-opeiatioji bet^*^ tl^ priesthood ai*3 the 
reigning dynasty with regard to the d^iication of these 
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monmnetits, but the soofll that 

art drew art not knoWD- There are «rtain 

a place af almost absolute s«;lusioiv wtiert. 

.„.T !□ U-ir «ck^ »»«. ^ 

artist-priats produced their painUdgs oWivious of the 

o^Seoiitloos which ebtolaod flawed 

^nd th«n. Ao eadusi« and aelf^tiuned body of 

prieeu. they ^ 

of'li Vialsyas, aodecf Buddhist 

„f uioller ptMt, >9 r.mote ««i ™J 

Bot thflt these artists tad a faiowkt^e 

fuller life, other tbm'tba't ^ matter 

I this rtviue, 

Tte ««= P-toK 

action, and, altiiouBb tiiadamBntallF i«1«»o"P> 

Tt. cbaracBriatic (..law «i ’ 

Ajanta aia a staple. I»w S JaU ata- 

ata 6JMS «a VOT akilfallf 

»..«»»2* >«" 

paialints at Ajaita «“ "““S’.Trf Ca« ». Tltai 

.p*,a ti,a» tiTita, b. 

presumed date is about AJi. 3^. attnow ^ ^ 
uS. In Tfew of the arasiderthle pdasage ^ „i 

this work sod that piecedjng «■,“ “^Lre Is 

appreciable diflereuoe in tyle h discenuble- There is 
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r^iwo to believe that the 'ajaibus,' which is aa hupOTtact ! 
attribute to these particfilar Hturea, aa well as the treatmeot i 
^ ^ * resetHblaDce to the Gaodhnti i 

(Greco-Buddhisi) Bculpturea of tie Noitb-Weat Frontier- 
^thooirh conventional in cbaiacter. thejr are simple andf 
d^mfied in pose, and denote a more decided breadth off; 
tratoent than the earlier work. The pDh'ticnj drcnmshinres I 
w existed in the Dectan, while these partictilar frescoei 
were being executed, are oot altogether dear, but the period 
with thfc of thpjljj pia dynas ty f«?. 320), 
the probably mark the stimulus given to ail 

otnis of art by tbs ratabltsluneiit of Samiidfagdpta'fl 
vigorons adininiatrHdoiL (j 

Caves 16_ and J7^f the series depict ttm Buddhist art as " 

it was pnaeti^ in the a a . 

7 PCntniy^ At this time tbe 

tiJJtry around was uader the sway of the Va] aiafea (’ 


^ Muuci: lOE sway ot the Vaj ataka 

dynastr, about which little ia known. A matiktedli^ 
\ ti^7^ fnriirstM fhnt iJ^is vHui^was.eaicaxaEcd 

TiS ^ * minister under one of these kings. 

d^i iMSty was a powiirfiij oiso thtre art sovAi^ 
iDclndhig the fact that it brought about an alluinoe, 
one of its tnembers ami a princess of the Imperial ' 
Gupta i™. The scenes in Cav e^le. which are sI^U v 

L,- ^ ^ jg Cave 17, are now much oblitereted, 
e^iagmeats that remain prove that some of the 
^Pf^»us m Oris rock-cut hall ,«■« exceptionally fi«, 
i-v b«atment of (tguies cotnfajoed with a Epgodf' 

or*r, of a type which is dmrgcieriadc of the 
Buddhist penod m all part* of laKa. But it is in Crite 17. 
a very (xaHitenble am^nt of work stCl strvit^. 
«e toe moat representative work of this echoed, 
rhis fl m vviiat has beoa described as the 'narretn-e 
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ol tto «<« eD«io»»» <P«““ “ “^-^1 

^ arasnatic. Tltey ^ observer ^ 

the oBjKt of attmctmu _ jjgp,ete vtith vTSom— 
their dire(^ huin6mtana3“ * j-oict the art in its 1 ^. 0 ®'= 

they me fnU ‘wf^rohably coSiid^ with "the 

gnipyc foriD. T^ pen p aught he JosinB 

tSe wlKn 17 SttCfie®t9 “ j 

its hold CO ^^1 

the people by mean® 

containal in its fiMCoea, nhserved in Caves 

Tte !..«. P^'i« P* 1' ” “ farf te ^ rf «» . 

IjgdZ^ dal!^bdit«d to alosmte tlioU 

of the seeues tJi Csve 1. i ^^-.-hncRo from the I l 

lodiuiJas|J^~-“presumed 1 1 

- 626 ^jgd^’ 

W t^kea plsee .,;raSrT^ 


:„]flii the picture of ‘^ . ^ anKestiiw vn assoda- 

tiid the other caves several fc&iw sokb 

S. tb Persia .ad the .f 

Cave 1 conlaiES a Jante '^”“^V^SiSt 3 tl 553 t 
the scenes in dailea^t ^ _^.t T"rmM ' Bat bi another 

ilir^iBSrc^TIerahle rateit Biiddhist 

lid. ■.oe.tWi-- of :L „ Uto B 

soilptmo io “'^^Tii**'thBef£iIo '**" 

850. Tte Bt to «■« itod. U»o, 

carfod W tte tMId^ 

two centupe* l&lcr* t 

on 0 » ^ „rt o. 

The scenes m Civc ^ airj H 
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first note, stiri hr, ' ™ 3 may tberefore aound the 

sur 

tl-JuaJ and dispw a ^ of these is Jar««ty «n™- 
oont«n,p™u7^^J " the 

oxplcratidns oft Z ^|^rit“aJSl 1^ 

T' » 

The oiher sivle nwnff*i*^ ™ or temple famuier. 

pmidce hand. The Detifrai fr Or aq mumtnra 

experienced treatment, ProrUi^h^™^''' 

«ot be ronnosed tl«f p- ^ nowerer, jt must 

».npeh's.;^ z rx'-prrj:,^’^ 

»<^mrer.i-s:ru^ *“ ^ 

>h« G«eKor Stell jt'j’T* ■°C«rl‘». *tel Ibeee a Beph in 

A^aata, some of tb* seetas oT^bidb £ 
tioM of th-enty fenaJea. 
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Arranged singly and in couptcs^ in the latter laise apparently 
a royal miatreas and her maid. Thfiy are not presumed to 
have any religions aignlfican*, and the Bad-lbial opnuon is 
that they ate poTtrails of King Kasyapa’a nueeos. The 
poM oi these fiffUfes is sinffularly i^recefnl* while the actual 
hmshvrork inditsle a cotuuderable knowledge of ntodeUing 
and technique. On the whole, whae the* mtamptes do 
not onhibit quite the stiU of the best work at Ajanta. they 

areoeverthelessvery charm log works of art. 

With regard to the paintiag s at Bagh, no mscriptiota. or 
siniSir data, are av’nilaEaTTo'lSlSite their age. nor is there 
any information as to the h^tory of this territory duri^ 
the periwl these are supposed to have bEen execute. In 
a straight line these caves are bet a hundred and htly 
miles from Ajaota. brt as the great Narbada nver rxim 
it mote than probable they came under the 
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the paintiiifs of this Enjup sngeBsts 4 popuJar ph&se of 
Bnddhisin, w&ich ffaat religion apparently tolerated in India 
daring Lbe period of its decline. 

The greater part of the frescoes st Ajanta, supplemented 
by the remaiBs at Bagb. end the fiieses at Sigiriya may be 
regarded as records of the consmiiinarion of Bnddbist 
pftrnCirig in India. These examples were executed at an 
intercal of time which conespooda, for all praLniea] pur' 
poses, to the ont^asdiiig creative age of the Gnpta kin^s. 
Although a Vaishnsi-ite Hindu dynasty, the Impenal 
Guptas showed no active antipathy tn the Bnddhist faith; 
but the decline of the latter religion, brought about by the 
conflicts between the rri-al sects of the Greater 
and Lesser {Hin&yaim) Vehicles, and by the steady prograaa 
of Hinduism, is discermble during this era. The dcnninjons 
of the Guptas were extensive, and the influence of their 
diplomatic relations reached from the Oxps to Ceylwi. 
The estayishment of tfas powerful empire, together svjth 
the settled conditions of the coontry due to u time of peace 
tod prosperity, acted as a great incentive to all forms of 
literature and art. In such favourable emeumstances these 
separate groups of fresc o p^tiug were produced. That 
this art was a pralifle one and that the examples here 
desmbed are only a small portion of the patnttng executed 
in the times of the Gnptas, and even until a kter dote, 
seems dear. For both Fa*Hian and Hinen Tsang, Chinese 
pflgriinB tvho travelled extensively in India, the former 
about 400 and the latter from 629 to ti45, haw 
recorded buildings at widely diferent sites, which were 
remarlmble on aojoiuit of their mural pafnHngi^ Fa-Hian 
describes a palace at Kapilavasto. the Bethlebein of 
Buddhism, in which was a picture of the Immaculate 
Conception, where the Buddha, riding 00 a while elephant. 
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eaters his mother’s side* A monasteiT ^ Korth-Westeni 
ladis eiccited the sdmiiatiaii of Hmen Tsang^for the doonSi 
wiikIoivSn and wainscots vnerfi decorated with iiauiti[i£»> 
Even at the time of these adventtirDiiS 5agesL^ 
these buildings werCp together with their pictanaJ embeJJiah- 
ments, being allowed to laQ into a stale of decay, as the 
influence of Buddhlff m dedined: wiule the snbeequent 
Musalraan invasions no doubt atxounted fen- the cotnpJete 
disappearance of othexs* But Ajantn. snd Qagh, beiog 
monastic retreats^ lyin^ far from the track of political or 
religious strife, were □vcrlooked, and so scaped destmetioo 
in order to be rediscovered at a later age* Sigiriya owes 
its seenrity to the faa that it w-as an almost i naocea siblfi 
sanctoary devised hy the parridde king, Kaayapa, as a place 
of refuge after the committal of hia crimei* 

A great factor in the preservation of these piiiticular 
poindngfi is that they ^vere applied on the surface of jpfliitr- 
i ^ble roekt and in other ^vays were adequately pnnected 
from the ravages of the elements- Bat there is ressim to 
believe that much painting of a similar value was exectitcd 
on buddings of an impermanpenl character, such as miisonr}', 
and even structures of wood oimI other more perishable 
inateriiils* Some of the Ajanta pictures depict a type of 
edifice consisting of a wooden framew^ork filled in with 
plaster, on w hkh no doubt frescoes were painted. The extent 
of the work of this school, tbereforei mn only ba a matter 
of flurmisep bnt it is qiiite conocivable tlmt this fenn of 
painting was largely practised all over Lodia at a time w’tuch 
conesponda with the riw aiMi progress of the Buddhist 
rcligion- 

The historian, Taia ^?ath, throws some useful although 
confusing light on the Buddhtst art of painting in India 
w'bkh may be oonsidErecl at this stage* He refers to three 
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-a, be.l.scnl*d the 
the ^ styles The D^ styic w=, 
m ^ country of Ma^atliu, (nn ana coropondirw 
«WT«*nnatdy to moden, Biiar) for some ceoturi^^ 
^ ^vent of Baddla-.f;x)™ the sixth comury i«. «, 
h^«,f century nx. He relates that % W days 
^an liters, who were endowed with miiaculons pow^, 

I ST? worJts of art. It « expressly stil^ 

/ such as to deceive V their 

I llkeiKafi to the actual things depicted.' 

Tiw style flourished about the third centmy 

ac^ as Tam NatJi associates it with King Asota. In 

heifli.]J*^f ****^ ^ “ comroufli^ of Bupenmtuml 

demigods imd whose art was of a 

« th* 

t^c of NaEafjunft,a writer ami philosopher who lived at 

the .Nacaa. an early mce who lived the 

Ptote^cn of ^kes. rue to be found in India rioto Kashmir 

UlE.^iMhna (Madr^rp^^ 
^•yJ. Shows many traces of the-mflu«nce of the Nagas. 

Fmoi T^w'd,— **“' tirehitects and artists. 

styZ 'itess three 

^les we are left ai no doubt a* to its geiKmJ cfcjiacter 

vS^i^v «'Ofl« of the Devas, ■ 

and Nagas for many yearn deceived men by their 

After (he (hini century ajj. Tam Nath tanarks on an 
*di„, 'i, “ “ 
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hsd vnuifihed from among' men/ A revival fcook pkce 
later, and tbe author then gives an account of setae of the 
Buddhist schools of painting. The three nsain sdiools 
were the Middle Couatiyj the Western, and the Easterrt 
GeogrephicaJly the Middle Country schodl of pdiDting 
corresponded suhstantially to the LTnitiad Provinces of tbe 
present day. It was fottnekd a great painter and 
sculptor, of the oame of Biiabasaia^ bom in Magadha in the 
rdgu of a king Bnddhapaksha, whi:^ date is presumed 
lo be about the fifth or aixth century .uj. Tara Nath 
remarks that the painteis of this school were very cuiner' 
ons, and the style resembled the early works of tbe De\-as* 
Birribasani may be therefoie regarded as having ejected a 
r ^asanc fi of the andent style of painting^ m this existed 
aome ten centuries previoiwiy. The Western school may 
be located in Rajputano, as the prindpal artist was Siinga- 
dhtua, bom m Manvar hi tbe reign of Ring SOa. This 
monarch was probably Sikditya Quhlla, of Udaipur^ who 
lived in the seventh century The ratings of this 
school mnch resembled those of the Yakahas. The East ern 
school Nourished In Vaiemlra (Bengal), under the kings, 
DhormapaJa and DevapaJa, in the ninth oeniniry, and the 
style was that of the Naga& Dbicnaii and his son, BitpoJo^ 
were the most famous artists of the Eastern scbool, and 
they both appear to hare been et^ndly proficient in pafniHigt 
sculpture, and metal worlr^ 

Scbsidiary schools or Styles of art were practised 
between the sixth and tenth centuries in Kashmir, Nepal, 
Burma, and Southern India, but, according to Tara Nath« 
they were mainly inspired by the prodnetions of tbe three 
prindpaJ schools referred toabove^ 
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THE MEDIEVAL PERIOD 

A.D. 7«0 TO 

In the previous chapter it has been shown that in the drst 
centuries of the Chiistiaii era a school of Indian painting 
was established, which, apart from other superior qualitieSr 
manifested a virility and inteoBity of purjjose, promising still 
further developments in the succeeding L^ntnijes of the 
oountry's history. This promise, however, remained unful- 
fiUecL With the^ecay of Buddhkm in India/in the seventh 
lOentaiy/AJj^ the art appears to have decUi^, and for the 
eirtirt^BLa^y loi3£_ period of nearly a thotasand years the 
actual examples of Indian painting whiqib have b^n handed 
do^ to OS are few and far betw^eeti. These examples 
cc^sist of se^'ersJ paintiiigs on palm leaves of prohaMy ihfi 
twelfth centurj' from fiengul,' some Jain boot UlustradEXiB 
of the Sfteent h oentory; r^nmins of Brahmom^ frescoed 
J^lor^ which may be of the twelfth century or 
a few other miscellaneous fragments of the art Very Uttlfi 
concrete evidence snrvt%'es, therefore, to assist in forming 
any really defiinte connlusloas with regard to the pm^grtsss 
of this handicraft in the Medici'ai PeritxL From the time 
that the last painter at Ajanta threw down his hmsh in 
AJj. 650, until we c3ome into contact with the art again as 
it was revived ia the reign of the M uglml Emperor, Akbar, 
in the latter half of the sixteenth century, the story 
painting in India resoheis itself v^ery hugely intm qdc of 
inferences. 
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The maettled political conditiocs th^pre- 

VBUtd in India dnrine tHa lone a 

CQutribatory teason for nti" kS 

It-SliSiitaU« that otbnr 

j«iaUns apparently «ased. During ^ 

this period. India was also andergotng tt» t^oes. ol^ 
Mnhaimnadar. invaaioB. great 
taking place, and the cotnrtiT ^.-as too 
epoch-making aggression to produce any notewort^ am- 
SteligiDtis aspect. tc», India was becoming 
on the one band by the decline of Bndd^ and s^y 
rise of Hinduism m its new and mn^-ed form. ^ on the 
other by the advent and growth of Muham^dam^ It 
w.iD he seen, therefore, that genomlly the ooodituraof India 
was such as to preclude any prrsapect of a mark^ mo^ 
ment in the field of art during tbe greater part of the 

is mooncervable that the Bn^ 
Baxters died out, and their art became only 

^use of the change in the country's creed. 
which sccoeeded Buddhism, was, « ot^ 
snpremely artistic, as the sculpture and ardntect^^ of 
p^iod sl^Ddsntly testify. Injhe 

the oeriod between the eighth an^t^c«t.j^ha? h«n 

hehtltHnStmte-THIgha^ 

artistic ideals. The scalptural tnnmphs of this age. 
rt« reformed religion of Hinduism w^ 

... fr, ho seen in the great monumeots of Elephants. Ellota. 

Bomber in Java, represemiog the 
JTthe carvers’ skfll But of [sdnting. ooiit«ai««»^^ 
ti y^g e splendid examples, records are extremely ^ 

« if this medinm h« «a«d to be edconmged by 
(Itfi pjocpotfi^ ffiviv^ nyccdu 
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Several expiaoiiLioiis partially accountbig ferr this stale of 
affain i mjty be considered. It Is quite possible that hnetu 
dimatic causes the exoinples of paiatin^ in this period may 
have perisbedp or they may have been destroyed by the 
fanatical foUowers of other sects. One view that presents 
itself is that proeresa in the dififerent artistic media does 
not always continue on panallel lines j in other words, that 
the apogee of pauiting in India look place id the seventh 
century with the Buddhist frescoes of Afanta, while the 
maturity of the sister art of sculpltine was not attained tinlil 
at least a hundred years later^ The lektive difEonlties of 
technique have in more than one codutry been responsible 
for the uneven advance of these two forms of artistic 
exfiressionp the brush being mote easy of nmuipolatioD than 
the chlseJ. 

The subject may, however^ be approached from another 
direction. In view of the somewhat scanty records of 
paintmir in India itsdft recoarse may be had to an itrresli- 
gadon of the art as practised in those territories iminedioteJy 
contiguous to her borders. Two adjacent exjuntnes^ at otioe 
produce some remarkable evidence^ which throws no little 
hght upon the subject. These are Eastern Tqrkestau and 
Tibet- Khutant in Eastetn Turkestan, formed a part of 
the Indian Empire under more than one dynasty, and the 
esplomtions of Stein and Le €oq have revealed much which 
has a direct bearuig on the progress of Asian art during this 
medieval peri^- All the evidedee points to the fact that this 
area was the meeting place of HelJetdstiCp Indian, Persia, 
and C hjnese civiLkat ioDS in the ceutims of the ChrStkn 
era- Research work at this important place of contact has 
produced the ruDst valuable results* A considerable portion 
of the umterial collected ejb these ancient sites cous^ts of 
examples qf palntlnig:, such os frescoes and silken bonners. 
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Much of the fresco w:rk reseniblCB in no roinDr deifree 
the Ajanta cave^omples, btil 13 of a smbseqnent date, as 
the mass of it belanss to the eighth ceatuty ajj. It is 
Boddhistic in disrarter. and in its twoious 
is obviooslr of the Indfaii BchooL In their^iaest aspect 
these remains are of tie nlroost importance on aemnnt of 
the hitherto alniDSt Wank page of Central Asian history 
which they now fill In the field of art the ffreat value 
of these frescoes lies in the fact that they provide an insight 
into the probable state of jointing in India, when the actnW 
records of that cotmtry are deficient. The issnJt of Stein s 
and Le Coq's labours have hroogbt to light fresetM 
showing characteristics uf the art of all the ccwotries 
which were grooped around Kbotan. but in some examples 
especially those from Dandai^Uiliq. dating from 
eighth century Aom the work might have been from the 
brush of one of the Ajanta pnintere. the similanty a w 
marked. In Chin-txn Le Coq has uneartbed Beveral pamtrf 
banners, which are the prototype of the weU-known temp e 
banner {fenyAn) of Tibet The pointing of the rw-ta is 
nadoubtedly an oM art, but although many aacmntdookmg 
examples have been procured from Tibet, few of tl^ an 
Iliely to he older than the seveoteenth oenliwy. But the 
Chiu-tsn baimere are of the eighth ceatiny, and by to 
appearance flJnslrate Ihifi aspect of Buddhist painting m an 
early stage of its development That the* pfctores were 
also produced in India ia proved by an interesting 
made by the Chinese critic, Teng Ch'im, in the eleventh 

«.uuy. -be. siwiily 

Nolanda. in Bengal, the priests painted prctuiw of Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas cm the linen of the West There wm 
ccnsidemble religious mtsrmttfK MUC S S B 
Tibet devcnth^5to- which may account for the 
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qounixies empbyiijg the mstbod of artistic 

upressioiu 

In wither respect the contidjuance df the Tmimn tnidition, 
as defnonstmtcd hy the Ajanta paintln^p may be faiiod m 
Tibet, where the walls d( the mgroastedes and temples are 
largely decorated with frescoes ilJustmting various aspects 
of the Buddhist reii^^iou. Altboiu^h noue of th^e are 
flxdHctently aadent actusUy to comiect in any way with the 
latest Indiao frescoes, sotue of them are ses'eral c^turfea 
old, aod ki many of thsk features recall et cuoe the da^cal 
paintings of the older schooL The Tibetan temple banners, 
too, have thefcr resemblance, wbjcb Is one of technique* 
For tbeae are also fresco paimings In a sense, being 

tempera painUfig^ on canvas, the groiind being prepared on 
the same pcmdple as that emplayed in the mnmJ arL 
In Khotan, therefore, at an early date, and in Tibet at 
a later period, it may bo possible to ^discern in the wall 
frescxKS and pictured scrolls the coarse that Indian painting 
puisned dnring this medieval peiiocL The proce^ of tlme^ 
in the case of Tibet, has transformed and coctventlonaijsed 
the art, buc nevertheless there are evidences thnf h owed 
much nf its character to the indueuce of the oiigina] 
Indian Buddhist school of painting. 



THE MUGHAL SCHOOL 

A.D. ISM TO IBM 

Tub Mu£haJ scbool of painting in India com^des with 
t h^ pejjpd of tht Comijig into pfomiii- 

encie donnff t&# teifiii of Akb&r in the latUrr half of the 
sbcteeutb oentittyf ft attained its apo£^ under that impermi 
diettaniEi ngir* The reigu of Hia auccegsori Shah 
J ehan, marks tba fimt steps in"iSl3ft3iap^wIine itnder the 
tins?mpat hetic^ nite oiF Anrangseb its death-kpell ntr^ . 

It Tmfiered cm* a decade art, under fjie j^awalw of Oudh 
P Tttf ] ite _ eod of eighte enth oentpir y^ and practically 
ceaiABd io cxBt wim the advent of tlse British mte. As a 
school of painting its duration was b short one^ c^tendiiig 
over only two and a half oenturkfl* emd it has been aptly 
referred to as oot exactly a school* biat more ot a btiHiant 
e pisode ni the bistorr of Indlim art* 

The ancestml home of painting was nri gmnTt y 

in Samarkand and Hejni* where* tmckr the Tjmorid kings 
in the fifteenth century* Persian art r^acb its renith. An 
n^oot of Central Asian art* the term, Indo-Pet^iaa 
more precisely sliDp Ihdo-Timiirkii is regarded by souse 
authorities as a more auitabk mune for this porticalar 
de^'elopment of Indian padntlo^^ Tiinnr s personiil assoda- 
tion with liKhn is not ofdinaiily regarded as conducive 
to the ctiltivBtiDi] of art, as the principal trace ol bis 
expedition into India, in 139S* wa& a wide track of des^te 
dtk®, sacked and h«med by his Tartar hordes* But 
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history pro^-^ that the dyn^tyjif jbe^Tiititmds Piras not a 
barbaric one; indeed, there is ev^sy indJeatioa the 
desisodanis of Timur were hifhJy dvil^ed and refined 
men, and the most artistic princses that ever reigned in 
Persia™ Palntia g flqambed directly under their pairona^j 
being easeatLiIIy_^ art of the coigtT^DteBjigTjshed artists 
took service with these monarchs* passing from one prince 
to another, as the sceptre descended from father to son- 
Under the protoctJon of Snltan Hnsafn of £liiira5an;'at the 
end of the fifteenth ctntnryj worked EihzadK the greatest 
sjtist of the time, who has been called '^the RaphaeJ of 
the East' Babar^ a descendant of TimuTi and the ongmal 
founder of the Mughal dynasty in. indiai speata of BOizad 
in his memoir^ as 'the must emine nt of all pamlersp* and 
It is evident from his writings that this monartb had 
atndied hia pictnres most critically* It was w^ith the des¬ 
cendants of such a school as BiU£||l^ and under the 
personal patronage of the Emperor Atbar—grandsou of 
such a cDimoissenr as Bahar—that the Mughal school of 
painting came into being. 

Among the many striking characteristics of the pioneers 
of the Mughal dynasty was their mterest in things artistic. 
Occapj^^maiiily in carving out for tb^^lves a kingdom 
in a foreign country, they nevertheless made great use of 
their imperial iuducnce in eucouraging art, architectiirie, 
and mnniifa c t ures. The keen gesthetic iostincts of Babar 
'weTe+ owing to the vicLsaitudes of his career^ never allowed 
to jSnd espressiom but the Emperor Akbar nded at a 
• m ore javonrahile time, piid when India w'SS pTep:ip%c|_Jnr 
( artistic revtyaJ* Architecture and the industrial arts of the 
age E^lt witness to his Judicious enoouiagemaiti svhUe the 
subject of painting receit^ bis special attention. AM 
Faaj^ whose observations in the Am-i-^ASari on the state 
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of painting at this period w exceodinsly valtmhle, refOT 
in ihemSSr^batic manner to Aktor's 
in the paiater and hia art- Thia aympathetic attitiadc oi 
tfe-^riBOtiiSH^entually led to a number of arti^ 
£reni other comilrMa making their vfsy to the 
court Id wry on their art under the pntroaace 
Emperor. Trained m ainly in the Feraiim or aljfed ^ 
these painters appw to have been welcomed by Infi 
comiDisseur. and sp wdUy entrusted withoomtnianocs. lo 
Abul Fasds list of nrtlsla of this period be 
FtirrSaT tliriiaMT Ai^:Sam^ the Sh^i. and 
SayySd'SB^ortabrb, a selection whkh lodicstes the 
g^lrfik^ sourne ot inspiiation of early Mughal painty- 
l^ater. a few artists from Samarkand figure ai the court ot 
Jehaiir, shavrins that this intimate connection with the art 
of Iran was ccmti nauig. 

* F^m‘tK3riH' w|kbe nnderetood that fundamEfltaUy the 
Mughtd school ^painting was an esotk^ just as the 
Mughals themselves were olfens in India; but in the same 
tray as that lace^ has crs»dualJt Ijecome abaerbed iiMo tte 
people of Hindustan, so Mughalhas cot? to^ 
r^arded af an m%inl p 0 rt_^ t^ftrt q^f For, side 

hy iSfe-Srih these foreign artists, worked the indigeno^ 
painters of the country, the excellence of whose native skiU 
was speedily ntil^ by the observant Emperor, hach 
Hindu names as Basawn n. Daswanth , and Kesudns^ famous 
jointers at the court of Akbur, prove the lihe^ view that 
was taken of art at this time. The adaptability of these 
Hindu craftsmen may be realHed from the tact that their 
njyal patron conunissioned them to illustrate the works of 
the Ptrsian poet. Nizami, and other Utemry prodnctioiH, 
twnnallr foreign to thdr genias. Assodaled losetber m a 
toogeniaJ atmosphere of art, mode possible by the generooa 
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that iLT^ ^ ^ influenced the other 

«1S? ”^T to profit hy the otheS 

ft "ST’’ 

/ Ewninti tnat n combmgiion □/ j 

was the finaJ resulL Fi™ ^ oi me two modes 
Mitpha) b'hn^i t • favotnabJe becimuiio the 

^h^ school of painting' wm developed. 

tookS^ the t»e o/ Akhar, therefore, the ne^- sdiool 

^^ the Mnghaj ^ ^ 

I 5«d, tinder 'ihe 

' ^ booraSi^^hs 

the naincs of Rnmi* nKorcJ of 

■by lyira o( Altar “'“’' “’™* '“»ft"« 
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prklea lay m tlie skill and genius of his conn pamtef&. 
Emt^peaos Vp*ere to refidi tlw capital of the Great 

Mngh.ll' m tlie first half of the seventjeentb centtiry, and 
moT* thSkn ooe of these unveJters relatea the interest 
that Jehanfftr took in the productions of hia retamed artists, 
PortmitDie and bnntmc scenes were the fa vourite subject s 
lii bnOS^ more s eij^ti fio fiel(^ of feotany and | 

C hiral history w«« ol^ecta €i ap«M study. UphbmI I 
flowei^ ^ lijg jninifttB wena oida^ to bt copied by tbe I 
ttm nerof ■ and so me oi these pictaTM.liicjat e laba ta^ aSS 
faithful repnxlnctions, have sun-ived to the present day. 
Western paiatuies fdso were arriviue ™ coeotry dnriiae 

this period,aod the mpyins of these was freguently indulged , 
in. Porttaits of Europeans, obvitHisly facsimiles of Oed- / 
pfliodiJBS, nre occasiooally fortboomiog, and pictoioai 
iUustiadiig EncMeets in connectiDii with Christianity, wbfch' 
was then making its appearance in India, are not rare. ^ 
date from the time of Jehaneir, when the peinthig 
of purtuics was given every enoonragement, and was fuUy 
appreciated by the ruling dass- 

Under the mcoeeding role of Sh ah Je^ t he Mughfel 
school shows the first signs of dcjen orat ion; the mEiist 
cliofncter oTthe work exocSiS" m tBe previous reign is not 
so marked, there Jg^aa jncfeased s ens e of ricbo^ jnd 
luxury in colonring and oampositun, and the a|ti5Q l^odl- 
ing is not so vigorpua. Under Shah J^ffln arc^tectore 
leeched'its reidth. but p^tingjbet^ to d^ine. this 
£a^ may be Modr’ef Otustiatiou of the one art precediiig 
tbe other, on aocoant of the faciiity of manipulation- At 
the saiBC time Sha h Jehan's personal predilection for mono* 
mental building accounted for this in soow degree, as the 
Taj Mahal eloqnently testifies. Tbe qnantily of painlii* 
CTesTited about this time was maintaiiied, but tbe goality is 

14801 
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alightly inferfor. As tbe art centred around the anut— 
and thifi vi‘ss mainly heM at Delhi dmin^ the of Shab. 
Jehan—the Dfeihi J^air n (brush or style) ori^Einatfid, -^nd ia a 
form of the art maintaljied m a. somewhat debased manoer 
to the ixtesent daj% With the advent of Auranffsceb tlie 
de^|dMi™ of th^Mufhid^khooI 3tcadHj continue, and it is 
ddnbtfti] whether II feoS^^ mtidi person^ ehcourB^rnent 
trom this bieoted ruler. Amon^' the nobles and nonrtkirs 
it stifl had a certain amotint of popnlaiityr and in some 
localities it fionrisbed. But It osaaed to reDd\:n the all- 
important sthnulns of i^oyal paiTonace, and aoxndingLy 
lansnished. Incidentally Annmezeb's ctmqn^ts in Sontben] 
India introduced the Mumbai style of piini-iTig into the 
Oeo gru ^ nd we bu d a aonthero development of the art 
displaying certain characteristics which have giv'en it the 

I name of tbe Deccanf /rglm . This » the only instaeoe of 
Alnghal painting being practised outside that portion of 
India known as Hindustaa. Towards the end of its career 
one Of tivo biinlhes of artists e^'entunlly settled at P^tnar 
in Bihar, but their ancestral home vtns tipper India, until 
force of drcumstauces <lrore them into the Lowet ProvinDeik 
After the death of Atuaogzeb the Mughal style of painting 
Imgeied on under the feeble Emperors who succeeded him^ 
but in a deginiErate form. It revived slightly at Lnekng w 
under the Newaba of Q ndii at the end of the eighteenth 
century^ but the work was very inferior During the 
nineteenth centnry what remained of the ait became indiienc* 
ed by European pictures. espedaJIy mmiatures, which iound 
their way into the country at this lime* Several of the 
hereditary artists quickly adapted their style to suit tl^ 
taste of the 'John Company* metuhants^ who desired 
miniature portraits of themselves and their families m the 
manner of the West* A number of mimatnre pointings. 
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execnted in a fieqji-Earppeaq faflhkuL have b«n _ 

Hitents and tmiposea waa dead, and jt ceased toeiS in 
kst yeans of Aeninczehi when the dynaatr-faniS 

r* Oigfaa dng iftS 

pcnetrat^ to t he of 
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A.D. ]5M TO 

The MujjEbal painting ot India beiag^ ol oomparslivtly 
[cctot daie^ a coQSjderablc number of the mimatiires of thru 
period Hjie to be seen in pnfalin and private collec¬ 

tions, AfflOTi:g ths^^ ilinstratin^r tbe dififenont JtaifMj or 
Idc^ variadons of the art, a certaiD proportion have been 
noticedf which are so^pently dijitinct ni character and 
intention from the typical Mng^hal wort to snee^t an 
entirejy separate school of painthi^^ This pardcnlar class 
of work emanates from two krge areas of Northern IfKiia,, 
namely, Rajput ana and the Pni^^ Himalayas. This 
Rajput paintinji^ for that is the title by which it has become 

| deaignated+ is EsacptjnJly Hlndn in CT^pressjo n. and m msmy 
aspects demDnstrates that it is the jodigenons _m ci£ India, 
a j^iect descendant of the dassic fresooes of A^nta- older 
and more profound than the contemporaiy painting of the 
Mughals^ki order to nederstand its ancknt lineage it is 
aecessary for the moment to retrace oht steps to a preridtiB 
period in the history ol this siibjecU 
After the dose of the Buddhist peded of ladian painting 
ZD the seventh century it has been shwn that concrete 
records of this art are eaiceedhigly rare, so that its progress 
is zKii read^y observable. History, however^ ffnahipw os 
to see the main ennnse it was likely to pttrene* A period 
of political confusion ensued antil the rise of the Rajputs 
in the ninth ceottzfy. For a time these desrendanta of the 
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andcnt kimss of Gajrat held sway over the jester part 
of Northem India, but dissensions led to thdr downfall 
before tbe invasafis of the ilnhamniaclans^ The imprint 
of their pers^^aality and civilLsatioD Ettll remains^ and 
may have been the protecti\'e inJluenoo whieh assisted in 
presorving the traditiDiis of Indiati paintm^ slmost intact 
in Rajpatana during this period of iransition. Traces of 
an art of fresco l yi fnt f ng are to be seen in the mediei,*al 
palaces of Je ygor e, BikaniTi Jodhpnr and UdaipUTi the 
homes of the Jtajpnt pieces* where" iTia a Uving^^ft to 
this dflyn’hese did eijamplea tndkate much individuality, 
bnt are mainly decorative* include elements betokenine 
Persiaii and+ indirectly, Chinese assodaiions. They may be 
regardedt however^ as a visible cona&ctm g jhik bet^ veen the 
glAfigjc gtyifi of the Buddhiat penod an d tSc la work oi 
the R ajput :!. But during this interval of many centuries 
the renaissajxe of the Hindu relififtin had iniervcnedp and ' 
Buddhism as a creed bad disappeared, takme with it the 
subjectHnattET and iospimtinn of its aru The levivcd 
Hinduism brought i^dth it a new order of UnpE^—ehanges 
in faith and prs cticeH. These, although afiecting the sub¬ 
sequent artistic character nf the Indian people, lie outside the 
present mbjeett but the caste fao^s. the increased interest in 
mytbnlogiEad Utetature* the dratnadc imtnre of the tempk 
procesaiiTiis, feasts and festivals, the pictureaqne riten] of 
the religion itself^ all sen-ed to stimulate the aistbetic sense 
of the people. But the trend of this artistic feeling found 
its chief expression in the field ol industrial arts, sctalpture 
and architectnra, rather thim in that of pointiitg. The 
mannfactnre and embellishment of the many varieties ot 
ceremonial implements oral utot^ils, tbe imttimerable 
attributes and aocessories oi tbe gods, the temple fittuigs 
and fnruftufei all provided steady and constant employment 
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course of time the tv,^ g^t jsfictsTf'v* “ 

ei^^ly evolved, and 

syatems wen- heine nused m ,it ‘^o reJjgjous 

Ttese bnildiiurs «„„«>. f - lt ' the country. 

uuuLungii tvere tevjshJy ajdampfl .„;tK .t 

elabomte Sculnttuesi ^ ^ ™™t 

fcwma. The new thoni \ ^ hi ijinn and soperhu iT^ Fin 

which is teflected in evei^ th 

f^ted pictures, M.hich l^^ly^ffi^d ^ 

ol the fluddhisM, did aJrSL 

an actuflj ^giaven iun™^* ^ cra^Tiig of ^he Hindus 

■heir “■l««)y™»t Of 

PraJoaiinated, while noint' the plastic am 

Nevertheless, that rmtnml Pt^pportioiMtely dediaeci 

protective the pictorial art ‘ ™ w^ a means of 

aie proofs that th® tmdif ^““htjes, and there 

»tlthoueh BomewiMt iirdi6t^^''XSf^™ "taintoirnd, 
rriieioos teconstmctioa 

wort, but the unei&al inffuencea vram 9t 

carried on. in spjte of the « hved, and vras 

to which the wIi.>Jb * spmtuaJ and political chances 

tl- Middle “• »' •■■' ef 

Ja^^TO^striets o^he 

h«to io teresth^ tho^h tW’oreTth^'ir^' 

' - ^ throw very IftiJe real 
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'< Ught on the state oi the pictoral art before the appeanuice 
of the Alnfhaj school in the fojow^ ttntnry. Few trae 
examples of Rajput laintinjj earlier than the reijjn of the 
, Emperor Akbar have been preserved, and refer¬ 

ences to the art previons to this period are rare* Id the 
first j'eais of the eiehth ceoturjf, when the Ar^ Mnh^ad 
Kasim, was canjii|eriiig Sind, a contempoi^ ebradder 
relates that a deputatfoo of Hindus njine to ask they 
•night portraits of him soiue of hk officers. 

Thi reference, oJtbcmgh slight, has no Htile significaiice, 
for it emphasises the important place pointing occupied in 
the minds of the people at that time, and that portraittuo, 
i ahvays popular in India, was a special feature of the art, 

I Furtbenuor^ it serves tc indicate that pnintin g t™s practised 
and appsrrady very highly esteemed in a oountiy und^the 
Sway of the Rajputs when this intei^tmg event took place. 

It la not di^cult to see, ttuMforev thal in the eatrasTve 
tract of oouutry corTesponding to the Rajputana of that 
time, painting was a handiciaft of considerable promjnence, 
and, at a later date, Jej-pore, one of the leading States of 
the Rajput confederacy, became a c entre of Rajpat art. 
What has been designated the Raja sthani style”"of Rajput ( L 
painling is known to Indian paiiiterm as tte jej-pore ka/m, 1 • 
and thfe worlk has a special chararfersf ha own. 

From Jeypare, and other cities of Rajpotana, these artists 
eventually gravitated to the yic^^ of the Mughal court 
when this dytastr came into being, the aitistic atmo^here 
L which it cultivated naturally attracting many exponents 
a of this craft Agra and Lahore all ntaintajned at 

Kdifferent times dttriQg the seveateecth century then' local 
^|sty]es of lAinting, much of whicb was Rajpnt in its character, 
>TljeD came the bigotry of the Emperor Autangrefcv 
which drsintegrated the artistic camraunity built up by Ibb 
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prwJeCessors, and caused it to scattar in ifetached units 
over miout parts of the countiF- As alieadjr btiiEated, 
Lncknow. Hyderabad (Deccan}, and stIlJ later Patna in 
BeitEal, besides oiber cities of the plaiyig , tffieiy'ed these 

who setti^'(Kwn'^biid 
ca^ fcg on tE^ ^ for 'some Keaemlioiu, their ^rtnxes 
bemg ideotifiHrSy certain differenoes in style and tedmiijne. 

Hot the most virile oSshODt of the Rafeat school mani 
} f ^ed_j tself in a ^ronp of sin ai; States in the 
1 where a distinct style of pdntine is ohservable. 

j This work is alluded to hy experts as of the 'Kangra 
'J kalm, as the kading State was Chat of Kangra* AUreader 
and more tuodem view of^Sn pdnti^ has desirTated 
this development ns Pahar i. or ‘bejon^ to the tnoimUin*.' 
Nnipm, Ba sohj i. Ch am ha and Jammu, all in close proxtinity 
t o_Kjm^ , were the hofn« of iW painiers.and a con- 
siderable amount of work won produced by the artists of 
these places. Pictoies are forthootnmg, specially poitrsits, 
which date from the tto jevemt eegth ceatu.ir. but 

fit is doubtful whether tbere are any iSSBfeiT <rf‘ the 
I Kangra *«/** earlier than these, ft may be only a ooind- 
dence, but this date conesponds to the breaking gp of Uie 
MogbaJs^l in Hindus^, and it is quite imssihlB that 
I certain SSlJies of Rajpu t painters found shelter and 
/ patronaee iu the mtreat th'^ -v^s affotdcd, whra the 
f Mngh^ court ceased to give these a tista further support 
The ripest ^riod qf this Kangni pafcdog was oqder the 
^toch f^jHs , particularly S^sanT’Chaud. who n^ed 
*m^TBiTitt«r part of the ^hS^Sr Satiny, at whiah . 
time the school recei^wd its folleat introoage, 

. f The Kangra *a/m, or Pahnri school,Js one of ih.e tupst 
VI interffliBg^fagto m connw^ oa wUh the hurtlin' of paintuig 
m^^dia. In a remote aid aolatedneroup" of valleys, far 
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toy of the dlis* of the plains, there 

3 commaoity of 

a^. whose work became fenowij anjy after die an had 
^most out, and when the mostmetion of niods and 
ladways bad opened ft op to oOmmnniaifJon, Pahari 
does not denote ^p^t msphotic or dlpbv ^ 

decided expression of tbog^ht or (eelins. It is an nf 
|^«:t tor a^ nafe devoiioiL fts chiSnSta^-are 

PidiUers was aJniMt entirely 
exited fora Iocs] denand. and was produced ondcr the 
oi the ndijnmg pri«M. At the oider of these 
chiefs the artists pointed portrait of the neichbonrinB 
^oon^ JO icrce munters, and aJso long serfei^ 

rr th* mjtlwJoEical and rcJigioiis writings 

flf Hmdn*. Portnu'tiue was. , 

feo^of theHinRa^andftisnotit^e that most I 

le ^tiirei are <ffiWn m exact nrofi fe. In ChnmlM, 
of ^ most artistfe of these States, Utt RsJ^^oflcn 
^ ^Picttd IP oompeny with hto Rani and he^pureot, a 
a^B Mt noticed elsewhere. The painting ^ 
f ^ iTOt^ onier, as was most of the Rajpm work, 
m this resemhUiw the Mn^I miniature, rf the 

^e period, tat d^act in an other dar^cristies, and ta 
no sen* lo be confnsed with t^ court art of tie ruling 
J^ty of the ptoins. Jn die aincteenth century the 
crionded the sphere of their activity, and it is 
noticeable that a considciable oomher of their pictares. 
es^Iy portraits irf Idogs a.si princes, and historiad, 
rehgwos and mytholcgiral satijects. fotuHl their way to the 
l^e citiES of Hindustan. Tte Sikh^ciiirtrit Lahore and 
Amnlaiir. nUod over by the M.HmrajBh fLmjit Singh 

S 
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{1803-39}, also gave it jome crwoiJraeETnsiiit, as there are 

I DDiuenma psititiUfS of Sikh notabilities farthcomtnsf, 
in the Katiera Manjr of the leading fatoilJcfl 

oi the Punjab hnd colIectioDa of Pahari picture# in tbejr 
possesaiou, and it is more than Ijfceljf that some members 
of this comiuonLtjr of artmts in the MJs retnniiBd again 
to work in that port of the coontry, which had oricmslly 
TTimntain ed their progenitors of a century or so before. 

At the close of the nireteentb ceutury the PaJwri art 
ahott^a signs of dodide, a harder aud iess symjwtbetic 
treatment takiiig the plnoe of the soft rehned rjuality which 
chaiacterisisd the earlier work. These valleys were also 
losing their sense of isoIatioiL Intercourse with the outer 
world becune easier as good roads came into existence, and 
its indc^ndeut nature began to disappear. The younger 
generation of these artistic hunilies started to seek their 
fortunes in other Selds, and their Ixireditary mafiiigl skill 
soon found them renmnemtiye twrlt in the drawing offices 
of^GfiTfc^enl departments. The real end of the Kangra 
Aa/ju, as it still contimied to struggle on in its pleasant little 
valleys, came with a tragic suddeniie^ iti the early moming 
I of April -1th, 1905, when the great ‘Dhartna sala’ earthpUBke 
struck most of this Strict out of existeuce^ leavmg nothing 
of the pranperoos town of Kangra but a mound of ruins. 
This E^tastrephe, which kiOed not only the art butlS^rof 
the artist^ marked the termination of a most intereating 
dev-elopmeat. With it the Iong<5oijtmDed coarse of Rajput 
pointing came to a dose, awl the pftaajng of this art may Ik 
regardesJ as the last phase of the tree indigenoiis school of 

pointing in lodicLp 
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VI 


THE MODERN SCHOOLS 
A,D. I7» TO WI5 

Thb close of the Mgetml dyuaaty, in AJx ^60, found 
the ait of in India in a state of decay. In Delhi 

and Lucknow a uumbef of artists still Cftiried on their 
profciawn, bnt their productiotB were largely dcgmig^e 
cooies of the oM arL The painters of tlie former city 
gnulniitly'^lTed a style of miniatLire poitraitnre, whkh at 
the present time baa some small popularity. A few Muham* 
madfto families eontinot to produce this daaa of work, 
whidi onuHats mninly of repreaentetifios of members ui *1^ 
Muehnl dynasty, conventiomU likenesses of no great nrti^ 
merit. Tbeae craftsmen are descendants of the onEUuJ 
jMiatera of the Mugbnl school, and stDl obserye a few of 
the traditions of that Hit. Their mntfirinls and technique 
Vfere. umU a few years ago, «f U* amdeot bdieenous 
type, and they Mcall some features of the medieval paint- 
fng of India. Some of the older Delhi miniatures, mrecut^ 
about fifty years ftffo, geiicfally on ivory,jfjjjt^rt_H_«rtagi 
a moimt of feeliiig a nd qmli^i^tf as a whole the modem 
l>lhi caimot be ennudcied a high form of art. 

Dnring the end of the eighteenth oentuiy nad ^ 
bejpnning of the nineteenth.s charactciisti; style of painting 
was practised in Lucknow, manifesting some of the iittrw> 
tiw qualities of the old school, but, unfortnoatcly, much 
impr^puited with inferior European influent PbrUaittrre 
* was the wi Brn theme, and Die actusl tik eneiwe s were often 
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sncjcessfnlly repdered, But the accessoried ipdkate an 
CkStoitatitTn* and a want of taste, typic^ of the State of Gudli 
at that time. Exectited with al] the techidc^ csm of the 
medieval omilatiires oE the last period, they are spoDt by 
the vtilfiaiily of their setting and the sttaiDed and debased 
treatment of the whole comceptiom 

Rajpqt pgjnUnj^ also at this time wag eyidaoijy declimn^. 
NeyerthelesSj in sotrie of the retreats of the Ptinjab HHI 
Stalt^i where the medieval gystem of still prevailed, 

paintingr of an t^xceUent character was bein^ ujoecuted well 
bilo the nLaeteenth century^ In the Panjab, at Lahore and 
Atn rilsar^ the productions of several Sith paint^s found 
favoDLi^at the end of the ninateentb oeqtmy, their work 
showirt& n stumge miatture of the £ast and WesL One, 
Kap ur Sing h, painted a large number of ficune subjects^ 
mimnttire in sise, and showipg a ^'ery fair knowledge of 
drawing ^itb oonsiderable actioiL 

A few families of hereditary artists about ihis period 
bes:Rn to settle in Pitna, In Bengal* where they developed a 
distinct style of painting, hard and mtfeeltng* yet of oertaiia 
merit. For n time some of tlu^ pauiters received patron¬ 
age from tbfl early European merchants and Anglo-Indians, 
who encouraged thctti to produce mmJatnre portraits iis a 
semi-Enropesin manner. Alany of these have sfttrvived, rtml 
indicate a curiously composite stylCi Olustradve of the state 
of the art in the early years of ‘John Cinnpnny/ 

In the BoiUli of India the art of paintmg progressed on 
lines aDti:ie^''hal ditfoient from the North, A Persian sj^^le 
of w ^k was ^raetjaed fn tli^ Deccan m early flfl the 
sixtceenlh century, having prohably been iotrodnoed by the 
Turkoman founders of the varicnis M nhnmTTifulgfi States 
which dotinshod at that tinuL The tatlier denote 

n Thnurid origin, but later the work evhued a chaiacter 
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sunilaT lo tbe Muehn] painting in the Delhil style, oJth^gh 
it to disiday certain ininor feitiires which distin¬ 

guish it frtrtn this Narthem development of the nrl. It is 
moie thoa posaflilc that the school was reinforced by 
families of iMinters from Hnidnston, tmuEht to the Decem 
by Anrangisebs forced immigroJtiDD, or who had nntuniDy 
WJi 3 iKlerc:ti there ivten the ^bool lost itfl patroPfiiKSi 

The productions of the paniters of Atmngtihid swid 
Dfiutatflbad in tbe ci^htEeniJi ceiatnry Eire srnflller than Uw 
Northern vvort, add iBckinp^ in brewlth of tnsntinctitt v?h3c 
their subject-matter is eenemny semtbistodcali belie® 
aas^jdated With the varioiis rtders in the Heccan tit this 
periixi Descendants of tbctic firtists nne stiU to be found 
tivine at Hj^ttembad and Kekoddai- 

Ftnther south there are reooidii of tbo nrt, which^ on the 
nne hand, tnajr im^k^te that it had a separate existence* 
while pd the oUior, tradition associates it with the paintit® 
of Nortbem India. Tajn Kntb makes a brief referenoe to 
pfimtinu "bi the soulh.^ and mectiona by nanie tbiw 
artisrta, Jnyn, Pa rojay, and wbo laid many fotlowcfB* 

The ilatc o£ these Is unknown^ At ft Himpftintively Jate 
period fold tbe art icsolvod bio tbe two sepflrate schools 


of Tftsjor e and jlyao re. 

The Tanitiie artists are ataled locally to have coine 
iiriginaliy from Hindnstan. in the reign of Raja Saiabhoji, 
towanla the end of the eighleentli century. Bei^ Hindna, 
this «aggc 3 ls that they were a hraacb of the Rajput sciioal, 
which, hrolrea trp during the decUne of the Mughal dyuosty, 
giadtiaily drifted south tintiJ it came under the ortistk 
protection ol the Tonjore court, and. under rtqral encoiuage- 
nient, eventually developed into a local schooL Originally 
its artists were tew in miniber, but these grndoallr incrensed, 
and ttTirin p the reign of Sivaji (lS33-S5j, the last of the 
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Timjbro rajas^ there were eighteen faTTiilifn. doing 
excellent palatine on ivory ajh! wood. The later form of 
the art ii similar to the 'janih' of Nortlwni India, and 
consisted of a vrater-colonr pnintine on wood, but heavily 
Eilt and encnjjsied with precious stones at paste genii 
These artists Mtc ajso reapoDSihte for a Dumber of large 
portiats in ons, some actual life ske, a CDllectjDn of whinb 
may he seen In the Tanjore palace and the old palaoe at 
FuduJtottab, 

With the death of Sivajl, and the end of the dynasty 
royal patronage ceased and the school dispersed. Most 
of the paintera then took op other kinds of art haodtetfts. 
some becoming goldsmiths, while others engaged ia the art 
of working m sola pith, an industry of wme repumiion in 
SoQthem India. A few families irtilJ ding to their ancestral 
art, ^ exeente War’ pictnres of religioos anbiects 
nrach appreciated by the local Hindna. These paintfngs 
have httle artistic merit, being ombellialied with much 
gddttig and many paste gems, but are thoroughly good in 
wofinmnship. When in its prime the Tanibre sdmnl 
specaaJj^ mamly in porttaitime, painted oa ivory, which, 

Of mixtures, were large m site, some of them bein g over 
Btt long. The art was distinctly local, ag it is rare 

to find wy of the penkmagta depicted not Immediately 
aseooated wdth the ooarl of Tanjc«^ although a few 
portraits of PtidBkottah oelehrities are fortbcomiiig. 

The other southern developmeut of the art—the Mysore 
KW1 of painting-reached its highwater mark under the 
^fi^JyMbnarg^rodej^m ihe first half of the 
nmeteenOTcentuty. Previous tn this^ however, the srivKil 
rt k^wn to hax^ been a flocrishing one for mere than a 
hDoJn^ ycais. Under the personal supervision of Krishna* 
taja the court artists enjoyed a great repuialiDn, and it Is ‘ 
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teccrded that this m|9% lueraest detig'bt lay in eBcotiniirme 
the pointers to oampete cue flfiniji&t the other m depictiriff 
some subject selected by itm ro^ connoisseur. Uke the 
Tacjort artists, they executed much portraiture on ivory, 
a oolfectiou of whlc^ was displayed in the Mysore paJace. 
On lbs deDth of Krishnarajs^ in 1BB3, these artists 
dispersed and the school became extinct. 

From the forefolne the ccndidou of palutin^ in India 
towards the end qf the nineteenth century may be realised^ 
It will be seen that the art sreneraUy was apprc^achiog the 
fimiJ stage in its downward course* and that its ci^enera- 
tk>n WHS almost complete^ This state is not an unhivour- 
able one for an lesthetic levivaJ. The advent of a nrw 
spirit may quicken it again into artistic life. And in the 
last decade of tins century signs of this spirit are obsen'able 
— for a amall but earnest group of BenffaJi painters, 
grasping the situation^ ha^-e joined themselves togettMT 
with the intention of endeavouring to resuadtate Indian 
painting and of rescuing ft fmm the degradation into which 
It has driftecL The leader of this art moveracut is 
Abanin^ N^h Tngoi®, a fnember of a talented famOy, 
wHich has distingufsbod Itself in other fields of JeanuDg. 
Around him be has gutbered, by virtue of his keep aitistk: 
iuntiocta and magnetic personality, a small sebocl of young 
paintcTB, whose work is already produdog oonsidecablc 
edecL The first step taken by these lefortners has 
DDuessorily been a i&tiugi eaaive one. They contend 
that the recent art of the country* in ftssimilntiEiigp os it 
had been doing, the elements of the OeddeoL hs pitrsubg a 
donhihi] course* and that a return journey must be made, 
back to the point where it begun to lose its traditional 
cbaTBiCter^ Its membej^ therefore, have sought cat the 
old histork paiatmg of the past, the frwoes of A^ta nod 
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Siffiriya* the relifiDtiB btumers of Tibet* and the minifltuT^ 
of the best artfsits of the MughaJ and Kitjptjt *n b ni r > fj a.^ 
cm the results pcqoirestl froin a study ol these and other 
tnnsterpleces of Oriental art* the dew tnovemenl hfliJ been 
foudded 

The wort of the artists comprismj; this new school Is 
not a slavish nmUtion of any of these histodc styles, or 
a compfjsite creaiion based on the whole. On the oontraryi 
their productions display an originality whkh is a definile 
assiittince of each iDdividiiaJ'a peiaonal asplmdons after a 
pre-ooncei^ned jdeaL If each pktttre is regarded ^paiatejy, 
it is possible to detect tracca of sevnmJ tnnuodcea—Jaixmese 
in this eiEample, or Ptrslan in that—hut, taken as a whole, 
ihe work of thia movemEnt inanifesta a genuine desire on 
the part of the artist to interpret in colour hhs hnagiuitjve 
conceptions* and to reproduce these in th e {indigenous style 
and by rneans of traditional metbodsp The subjects select¬ 
ed are largely lUiistratjvti of divhie pfiilosopiiyp as this is 
in the classical liteintnrei of the country^ Scenes 
arc taken from the WTitings of Kalidas, the /^idyar^a and 
the AiaAd^drala^ the Gi/a and the Par^a^f and tneidents of 
ancient [ndian history. The pictures am almost invariably 
limaJl, as were the folio jjalhtnigi] of the Mughnls to which 
they bear some similaiityi it wiD be realised, tlieiefore, 
that in the formation of this school a practical effort hji,^ 
been made to bring about; a reviv'aj of Indian pAintmg,. in 
the style in wMch this ait was practised during ita best 
periods. 

The earnestness of these artists is undoubtedly a great 
asset, but whether this is a auffidontly stable hasis on which 
to build up a national revi^id remains to be Art¬ 

aud by this iff ordmaiily understood painiing, sculpture 
and the alli©3 handicrufts—is but the handmaid of atchl 
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IcetniE, which has been the foundsiJon of a9) great osthetlc 
tnm'Ements since hiettory began. A pon'erful creative spirit 
is an eEsentinl quality, if the specific end at which these 
artiata hare aimed is to be attained. The stody and prao- 
dee of architecture, tofiethcr with the owrehsted arts of 
acolpture and paiotinj:, appears desirable, in order that the 
movem^t may develop a oonstrHCtire character eufScicnt 
to austflin it in its course. Some efforts in this direction 
ere being tnade, and the subject will no doubt be tienied in 
its hroadest aspect as the sehcml gains in strength. 

But tnodem painting in India has not aJI assnmed this 
sped^ fornj, and there are other ardsts, a|Hrl from those 
associated with the new mevement, whose work has 
acbievBd some letiutatioo. Oil and iv&ter-oalour paintinilp 
as carried on in the West, bn™ been carefully studied by 
certain mdividuaJ^ in both Indian and European art seboaU, 
in srnrie cases with ooarfderable sacoess, aldiough there is 
undoubtedly much work of this jiatnre which ia only 
naetlipcTB in qtmlity. 

Viewed gieucrally, hcvsi'evcTp the condition of pftinlinff in 
India at the present time is not aftlisfactoiy. Oi] tJic one 
ha-imJ is the new movr^munt, wlikh is appredatetl fcy aJJ 
except those to whom It ia prinmrffy addressed—for so far 
it has made a more snoocastDJ appeoJ to Ihe Eumtican than 
to the IndliUi. On the other hand Is the work of the student 
of Wi2Stem oil paintiniff whose productions find cxiCksMeraMe 
favotir mnon^ thotse of his own cocnin unity. The art m, 
therefore, undcTEDijUg: a trajisftJtTn, durafi' whidi £lw two 
OKxlefi me strug^Hn^ for suptcmacj'. Bni the L-ountiy aod 
tto am have endured these rathelk omfikts before, and 
history htis more than onoe prov'ed Lhai: these ara hat the 
mtural iirelude tn n period of re^fmcoailons ’^Yhiie 

the new movement Is, therefons, a mu^t wetetjme film, it Is 
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dear that a atOl jsiro^msivm atep tow&ndii tile attaia- 
m^t of this wotiM Ib sorne real lodieatjon of an intelligent 
itaproveraent in public taste. The scsthetk setBse oi the 
iDdkn people^ for the time beings k diefijcieat, anid the 
ekvatioo of this oonsdotaao^ to a higher level is necessary 
before any appreciable advance can be recorded The new 
movement is a begmaingp but this mast he redprxx^ted by 
a gwums improvemeDt in laale, tnitiated hy the oilturad 
dasaea of tb* conntryp When these two farces actually 
move in unison, a revival of the art of Indk fnny be 
^ dis taryt r 
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VII 


THE BUDDHIST FRESCOES 

Tafi frescoes in the BoddhiKt cav&-temp(te& at AJojita, auJ 
in the eicavatitjns at Si^ri^'a aiiJ Bajfh, may ht re^ar^ed 
as hoJdiac the same podtion ]□ relation to Indjan puiniine 
that the Works of the * Old Masters * bear to the art of 
Enmpe» But their mdnence is not anJy ccpiUaed to Inr!^ 
for there art mdlcadDDs that th^e Buddhist muiaJ pictures 
Were a source of inspiration to artists ajj oyer t^f! 

The impfjrtfijice^ therefore, of a dose study of those classi¬ 
cal prodwctiatis will tie underatocHL 

A bdef Iiifltory of the Buddhist school has heeu already 
oatlmed bj Chapter fj t the followinjr is a description of 
the varioiiE groups of frescoes connected with thk form of 
Indiaa arL The paintiugs at Ajanta, which comprise the 
niajor portion of the surviviog work of this period^ may he 
Rrst dealt wflfu Regarded as n whole+ it bi the great 
scheme and graedenr of these frescoe s which firat j^jp*=^3 g 
tti the onloiDltCTfBiid it ^ theconsmnnuilJOTi of these finalities 
that MS planed them oo the high artistic plane they occupy 
in relntion to Eastern art* The largeness of the parts, the 
^mplicity of the ireatirienl, and the breadth o( the concep¬ 
tion stamp these frescoes as the work of a sdioDl of gr^t 
artists. 

AJthongh the compositioTis are large in extent^ the 
mafority of the fi gurts ia the p aiflU rg are le^ than life size . 

tb^prioapnl charactera in moat of the dg-'aigTpB are 
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in heroic proportions, fltid these have been descfibctJ ns 
erjuallinc in irraudenir the colossal statues of the Egyptifin 
kfDg:s. Centrality is one of the main features of the 
ootnposition, so that attention is at once drawn to the most 
importnnt person b each scene. The diBnified and noble 
aspect of these beinEs has been most ETapbicallF ronilcred* 
and this In itself is one of the finest achie^^iiients of the 
Buddhiflt artists* Posed in impressive and s ^ely attit adesit 
th ^ojotounfi of the se fiijurci^BinL^perbp and mvi^ 
p eroeptio n of the .ierm* Timers la no undue 

Sti^ing: after academic nr Ematomioal cxacCitudet thedfawbu 
h spontanei lua and Tmrestrained, ^ ch Bgiiro n aturially; falls 
bto its csonect place* and uiiaJIecte^_taJ£^_ 
pdsiUon jh the eompositiun. In sendment the art 

is intensely emotiQnal^ opliftini^ the obsaryer by its fomsful 


/ 


espredslveiiesa- 

This is the diarairteT of the Ajanta frescoes as a whole- 
Rfiffnrded more in detail the scenes, as akeacly meglinaed, 
inainljr dJustnite the incidents from 

lives oT the iJoddha- At the same tfmeTheiie^ evidenc* 
thei soiiie df them are largely secular in sabjccL, and 
apparently' represent the doings of kin gs and ibe^otirt'^ 
ofthetime- The ceneral atmosphere of the Itjania 
pmpdngs suggests an earthly paradise, contabbg ancred 
palaces and peopled with semi-diviiie beiggai The stories 
lOustmted are continuous^ ^u^Hs~may be observed in the 
wall decoration of Italy in t he M iddle 

But the chief characterislic of the art of Ajanta, and, in 
fact, all Oriental painting, lies in i 

The painting of the East is lorgeljr a n^rtpf*IiS ^tnd"piJ~ 
where has this been better exemplified than in th e Budd hist 
paint ing of India* The art of many countries nnach ^ 
of its effCcTTo the masterly emplMymcnt of simple outline* 
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WTiat could be finer than the linear diuftsmanshJp on 
Gieefa vases, or the e^rprasatve drawing of Holbein; but 
IMS art relies more on this quality than the HmHhtB t fnsooea. 
The painter knew how to qualify and iiintdate his gntllne 
so os to eive It Cray degWB of expression, Not only do 
these frescoes represent £bs Tisuali^tion of a rounded 
object bnnslated too line, hot his actnol treatment of thn 
line is soacbde and experienced that by to varying quality 
and sympathetic ntteiunce it embodies modelling, values, 
relief, foreshortening and all tto es^tto etemenm of tto 
It 19 (louljtful whether ^y urdst hoa equallHl the 
Buddhist poiuter in his capacity for analysine the eom- 
plexjtiea of the huniAo farm and then reiiUcriiii' in his 
picture what is essential by means of a simple line. 
Strong, confident and emphatic Jn its meaning, this methixl 
of artistic fnterjjretatiou was utilised with cniwiimm aif stiH 
by the painters of this daasic agfc An excellent example 
illuatrating this characteristic may be xtutUed in Cave J, 
considered to be one of the latest of the excavutions. On 
the left gf the shrine is a figure, presumably Bodhisattva | i 
Avnlokite^raia, or possibly jllustrati^ ’The Gmi Reniu- I \ 
ciatiop,' where the Prmca Bidtlhartha departs frooi jus I | 
palace previous to xeekiiig Buddhahood, Thhi figure b ' 
large^over life sire—stooping slightly and holding in the 
r^t bnto a blue j^us flower. It is in its eEpresudon of 
Sorrow, in it^eehug of profotind pity, that this great woth 
^ studying it the DfaBerver rralisa^ttot 
be is fa** to face 'with'aTnohle 'being bending under the 
weight of a tragic decision; the bitterness of renouncing 
for ever a lifebUss fe blended with a yearning xenK of 
hope in the of the futnrb ~ 

Iff treatment ibis figure oppraeches the school of Botticelli 
in the absence of ioteshortening anil in the redaction of the 
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jxJoddlidET to the lowest tei™. TIw 3tmRB:dii££E 
of the shou][lc[^ and sitns h m^terly m its nnaffectod 
whDe the quEiJIty of the ootJine the , 

form with the least posijible lahotir* Dean agd clear cm it s 
emter edg e, on its inaer where It La reijiiured to 

e xpress the fe clmg of fleati^ it is skP hilly scifieaed, aivd th e 
effe ct of roOn doess is obtouiefl xvithodt effort, The face is 
r^lete with depth apei ten demcas, the wboJe of which had 
been secored] by a few csirefully oomiclenKl liiies, qtml/hed 
and shaded fn places or falcfided when oeccssary by a few 
simple ba]t-to oes- The Eyebrow'll npoa wbiQh**^depciafis 
\ touch of Ui e fhe^ e ^pressKm, are drawn in one saoip liG 
I in its sienptEoty of interitioii this single bntsiv 

I form represents to itself the bandlhi^ of a grcai o^ftsnixao, 
the {fenhifl of a n wLer -miDd. 

The scene of w^hich the above is the eaentml l^ure tony 
be acueptfid m cnie of the most representative of aU the 
fjesoDea of the Riiddhist period. In tbo subskJmiy poitJocs 
of this emn position, such as t|ie jerunpinis o( the lesser 
persQpag^p n sTsat nefinemrat and hwmnny of f^mti ts 
nttmned« The sm^rJe figures express a sense of rbythm I 
and o f^^oeful mo v-emer rt aiding crmslu^embly fn tite bm pty i, 
of the Eoncgption as a ^ olev And m^thejiand jif__the 
prjpdp^ charag:^ is the blue lotuft^ synibDlisifijf inachi 
orub^bly the hhift t o the ender^^hvi: idcsi Ftit 

only the aintious curves of the lotws stem, the spring of the 
petals, or the laiJisTtid ^ce of the leaves, they flrtit on 
the water, can hav-e inspired shapes and forms liJcu tl^eBc- 
Contrast the full-blouti treattneut of portions of the desi^ 
wnih the exquisite modulation in other parts, the reatraincd 
retKkrtng of tbs queen on the riebt in ci>mpcms>>D with the 
x-itality and action of the aerial cratuie above: as otK 
realises the deep si^niffc^ce of these qctalitj^ ^ ^ 
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pbs&iofiatc hitecidty of the ardist-pnest lietxmicfl discemilpK 
01, ODntrolt<^ by metital dlsdpliiie Rid jrakl^ by reBti^ j 
his hnQrl portrayal vrith unerfm^ skill the bi^h abstrao I 
tJom of * 

Frora a a ^udy cj fom we may the gcbe tpejjf 

c olour employed in tb e Ajanta freacoeSi- Timo and other 
haFS deairoyed much of the delkac^^^orae e md tint 
aoee diaployed m these paintineB, but enough remains to 
enable a reconatraction to be made of the colcrti r mo tif, os 
ihiis may have appeared fifteen hetndied yean Then 

the depth god volume of the colonr would ^ve been a foy 
indeed, o s the bfHIiant blues aud eneenii ite^iinst the dork | 
nch ptit^ ca appeared in their full atreui^T. artfi the fleih J 
tints and brightly-htifid oo^tum^ glow^ in Ihe^^pictuieL ( 
tJow-to 5 ^ and blackened surfaces alone am all that remaiu 
□if rfiiR Dooe j^or^eouB effect, atkI from these Ind^tinct 
monochroities it is necessary to le-aeate the odEinfll colour 
scheme* 

As a whole, except lor soine ^f_jhe_^lier paiutjng ^ 

% th e ficaeraTj^ oTthe Bn^ih^ artS^-as to re- 
I present his group of fip^rea as a light mass against a 
f bocF^Y^tC TffiEi system was not by any tnenns invflrtole, 
biit Ills the usual treatment observable in the Ajonhi fraoues* 
CJccasionohy an ejfbjiive passa^ tt*as athsined by ifitrt>dtjdng 
opE or mom figures oi a group in a rich dark tone against 
Borne lighter portion ot the distance, a method also fonowed 
v^HthcxirLsideruble success b the Wc^t by some ol the pdnters 
of the Venetian schewL The Buddhist snlist was awtire 
of the importance of attraotrag alEtmtiDn to the feaiui^of 
hSs subjects, and he tmobtrusivdy obtahicd the tksdM 
restih By the nsc of an emphatic: black in the hahr* thus j 
framing the bce^ a plan which adds not a little to the / 
atuEtuitod charai^er of some ul the figures. 
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An instance of He arttet's appiecmlJon of colour may be 
studied in cine of ttie frescoes in Cave 17* the subject of ivliich 
ia the ~JalJi Jta* This ^birtb-^taJe relates that 

Oueen KTiemaTias a drc^ about goklen ceese and entreats 
Semyama^ the king* to find one for her. By cneans of a 
decoy the royal fowler entrusted with this task captures 
the gooBe-kinf r ‘who h deserted by all his subriects except 
one* Sutnukha* bis dblef captaiiL The two prisoners are 
brought before King Samyamap who treats tbem with great 
bonernr, aiHb after the goose^king bas preacbed the Law to 
hinti permits them both to return to their bonae on the 
slopes of Cliittrakuta^ the bright peak. To complete this 
in the words of the chreynidert *Thc Master here 
ended bis sior>% and identified the Btctfa: at tlmt tinae the 
fowler was Channa, Queen Kbema the nun Kbenmp the 
king was Sadputtap the king s retiuue the foUow^rs of 
Haddho, Suuinklia was Amtnda, and the goose-king was 
myself^ (Cowell 

This narTative* so picturesquely presented* afifbrds on 
excellent opportunity for the painter^ and he takes fuU 
advantage of iL T he fresco denicta the king seated in 
j surro ttnclegcl by attendants , one of whom b<>lds tte imiwrinJ 
I another a fly-w^hfsk, while a third, by his coJop^* 

I is evidently a negro slav e, Sitting a little below the king is 
an indlvidunl whose fiesb cojouriiig is a strung redn 
undoubtedly the royuJ fowler giving Ills vnrsicin nf the 
inddetiL But the interest of the entire group Is coiKcn* 
trated with most tellnag intensity on the two gees^ 
enthroned in the middle. It seems qnJte likely that the 
hanging canopy above has been specially erected by the 
king as one of the signs of hta respect for the royal bird 
beneath^ A richly-deoorated screen, or acts as a 

bonkground to Che wbo1c« as wcU as~5ignifytiig the private 
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character of the pTnxMdiiigB. At the kind's fe 0 tj 3 _a 
dark-colptired mentgj, an abdrigiiaep appaiEntly airrobomt- 
inu the _^oiy of the capture; the wno h^dlviidukl is 
observtibfe on the of the adjacent pilaster, boldniff 

in hfs hiiinds a pair of while others which have 

escajicU his snare fljr aw'uy overhead. The hirefrroand is 
ocenpia] by whnt may be a Jake cxintaiiiin^ pink lotus 
flowers and other aqyatk plants, amon^ which disport 
water hitids, prohahly sytnbdlicsl of tlie freedoru of the wild 
fowl. 

The coh .^ athenae of t hi s freac o i^a vE^_chaimi^_opet 
and typical of the Buddhist school at its beih T hg flfed i 
paintini: is lorirely n cotnbinatioD of delicate ranks an d 
Some of the figtares, bowe^r, are of terra-werte^ 
colour — the sa6^ of the ludlian iHJnt er^ wliich has led 

to the supposition that Tor curtain indjvidtsals onnvcutiaiia] 
Unis were demanded. But this effect is due to the action of 
time, which has w^om away the supcrjmposeil fleslusilour, 
esepoain^ the under painJJnir of terra-^^erte* as has been 
fteqneotly noticed in early Itnlmn firiesooes« The n^ethod of 
tbe Buddhist nnist vms first to modd hla ® cdo^ 

‘msaiJIet' subsequenUy ^lazlr^ his flesh tint over thjSi and 
so leading to a final effect of a warm tumslncect ffrey, 
Thia process, however, does not apply to the ne^ or the 
deefHred complexion of the fowler in the particular soene 
under description* In this picture the ilB^btly-toned fifiires f 
are ETouped oEauist a dark-grcEii atmospheric , 

shadinE almost to block down below. Over thk^ small 
objects in broken coloitr are pointed w that fh^ effect 
thoncli HtronE is not esaEgerated, The lower part of the 
inctuie ia mainly a scheme of harmauioiis relieved 

|V pessocra pf white aisd soft r^dT'In its'^tsils this fnscu 
is executed in the firm but delicaie mctbotl of the style, the 
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drap eries . J eweller y, nnd dtber aacessories bdflC 

most dai ntily lEPdered- Apart, boweyer^ frurd its colanrinf, 
tMs picture is a typi^ axampk of the BnddhJa t sdiool in 
ita moat dramatic mood i The sttentlQii of the beholder is 
at once dmwn to the display of qodcentnited Interest OQ the 
faces of all cnncernecL The story Uliistmted In itself* an 
intensely movini^ one, and the nature of the dialofiie taking 
plnoe between the king and the royal bird U redacted in the 
eiEpresaive looka of the company^ The fowler has made 
his report, which has been coafirmed by the aborigine 
l^elow, and now sits more or less unaSected by what 
follows# The monarch shows hts deep conoerti at the 
goose-kiug^s ledtal, while the feeling of s^sadonal movO' 
ment among the attendants indicates the nbsorbing natnie 
o( the pnxsedings# 

One of the great achievem^tB of the Buddhist artist is > 
to be observed in Ms treatment o! gesturCi espedaHy in the 
ej^pfessive action of the hands^ It has been reitmrkeil that i 
fierhaps hite Roman work can show a slmilnr feebtug of 
movement, but only Renoissance [talmn the same grace of 
gestnre. The hands of the Bgoms in the A^la fresooe* 

( have n spedal dmracter, reHne^i^h-ciis^tn fingers quivering 
w ith nervous vitality , anilSa df^a^pied as to take an impor- 
taut p^ in the teLLing: d| the story* 

With the Ibndus, or symboIiBin of the hancU, 

is a pmfotiBd snbject* and is fonnd occupying a prominent 
pt^sitinn in oU spheres of Indian art. It forms a study in 
itscifi eveiy pose of the hand, m^ery moyemEnt of the firkgSTr 
having B particular significance. In the Buddhist frescoes 
a snmewhnt aimilcir object Is discermble, tb^ members, 

^ fnll'^of ammation, aie made to express a "finger-langitage 
. of tlielr Own- A sceoe in Ca^ 1, leriresenting no inddent , 
^ of conrt-life, is reTnnrkiil:4e on acconcit of the 
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artlfins of th e hainK The gift of bestowluc Ktaal sj^ech 
was demed to the painter, blit all that giics to form a spoten 
lanctJflge is seen in the Bcstures he gave to his figtires. 
The iiiibtJe torn of the wrist, the Flciinc of a finger, the two 
hands finnly brought together, the o pening of the palm , and 
jnnnmerahle other grace ftil comlfiaationa, all have their 
deg^ng, affirmin g or sui>!>liCTting lS?;^?n^~ 
tojh e needT^of ,thg_ story fllurtmtaL \\Tiere ^ acHwi] 
GxpresiiiQn wns reqnired the same pleasing treatment is 
discernible, such as the haml heJdpg 

a^ver, or tsirg-i,^_a^^], each d^ctii^ ajrefinement 
of draw^ which has^^Jy been c^ceTjf^, the hands qf 
the musicians pre sente d an esceptio' nflroptx^rtaiiiity for the 
artist in th& connection, a maiden beating time with the 
ifcjna/^i or cymb al, suggesting a^rcgulative chiming by a 
play of the fingers that can be dearfy fdtT ' 

Tl« same careful attention to these defailB may be 
observed in the Sigiriya frescoes, where the hands holding 
flowers, frail, or mitsicaJ instruments are most gmcefuJIy 
tendered. In each case the nctirn] pose uf the hand has 
been weU wDsideretl-tlje artists'alterations in the position 
of Borae of these ate still daible-while the |qng tapering 
fe vers a re tMiitifiiJJy drawn and d«i(jTi«L 
In draftsmaaship gencraliy the Sigtriya fresco is freer 
and loser than ttic Ajanln work, but denotes the same 
masterly knowledge. The line is an efjually ejrpressive ami 
confident ssnjcp of the brush, but haa been applied with an 
^ttandQH that B startling in its impulsiveness, The iaitire 
3 ^oig_prQdiiiiiiB the wort of nn ar t ist of stning mrit virFn- 
fespedilly^ in th e boldn ess of the hiinrirjn g, the 
modeEmg of the figures this is particBlflily noticeable^ the 
hmshwork bemg as spontaocotis ai the (diisel marks on 

BCUlpUttE. 
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A lAiiGii pFopottiod df the miniattire paintinira of the 
Maghnts are portra its, but at the same time the Buhjects of 
an appredahlc quantity of the work of this bcHoo) are of a 
gcoeral order. These are mainly scenes from actnal Ijfe t 
banting and fightinz. b atHw iinri siWes. historicaJ episode st 
durbars , myt holozicftl stories, ^logy and botany, and 
very occasionally religions f nckfecU . There is no mysti* 
^CTTij and lar dy pl5ttres of dom e atio lif e. Mtihamnaidfliv 
ism, nhUkc ^Hindnistii "which wna the mainspring of the 
contemporary Rajpnt painting, had. fundamentally, no 
associntioii with pjc torial art, and regardwi broadJy ° 
religion was antagonistk: to much of the painting of the 
Mugimli. But the keen artistic tempetamenl of the 
Emperors, ao admirably snstoioed right through the 
dynasty, from fiabar to fJhah Jehan, overcame any religions 
Semples, and although these angnst individuals bowed to 
the stem decrees of their creed as far as religious art 
subjects were enneemed, they revelled in represeotatioiis of 
actual fact. The Mnghal wtwt no mystic, but a prticti^ 
hard-headed individual, with a carh on his imsgirratiofl 
and a ready gift for taking an interest in the picturesque 
pageants that went on aronnd him. rlgp^atic lif^ 
an ritlt was behind the veil, w aa vegr jaj^^jreejSSiS®® 
and^ his religioii, although more pafaUc than any other, ivas 
abo^-^IhB"plane of the pictorial. 
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The earliest pictureg assockted with this school are of 
a type,aii[f must bo resarded as,^ir^of forej^ 

workman ship. This da ss of^ painU'iw ia k“ir,5 

wrtjralttly rare. 'Jne^T^iSre in almost every representa* 
live coHection of MughaJ miniiitures: bat they are always 
referred to by Indian esperts as of the ‘Irani Jtalm; that 
^ m the style of Iran (s« Plate 12). The^^Wnmy be 
^wtJy connected with one or other of the phases of the 
Timtirid schcM)) of paintintr, which Nourished in Peraiadtiruv 
tte fifteenth and sixteenth centnries. In rtencml 
these Indo-Pfersian pictures, for such they may be deaieaoted, 

notably oonventjonal. espcdally so in the tFcatment of 
the figures, but the detaila of the hackgtBtind, thk is a 
l.-uidsigape, reveM a do^ aeqaaintenoe with trees a^ flowers 
This fratnre runs through the whole of the work QrthiTnnd 
the allied achnols. Iris in coionr, however, that this early 
type of plctnre excels, beipir □suaJly a beautifid mosaic of 
remand hlueond gojdj aa effect sdnEiHating In the tines 
t of the Orient. The blue, like the bine of a sunlit sky, or 
the dLstant hills after rain, is the i apis-j^li , and this is the 
chfef feature of the ool ntir ac banifc^^hie othp f (b^iQ^er- 
istks of this style are the i ninuten cM of the tieatinent. the 
' aampositinp. the eKtreiaely fine a^ ' short * 

f ^ use oTgold c n oostnnjea and tadtgronnrf 

t gjy tiie a ptd^tictn of elsboratieiy.fleslgti ed patterns to the 
CTJ^ent^ tfaptuggs and accessories . ” ^ ” 

■ SSciTfa the genwl style of the wily Indo-Peraiaa picture, 
blit the true Mughal mmiHtufe, which suotectled this, is a 
different conoeption. The conventional mosaic IIhiBtrab*oii 
imported f™n Imn passed away, and the art began to 
, a^nme n distinctive character, the resiilt of the inflneT w iP 
M an Indian euvuvniiuent upi^n the Mughals., These true 
Mughal productions evince more freedom and realism than 
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the preccdinsf work, aikl as the style proereased its inr 
ilcpendent nature became assoictl. The union t he 
Pf TnL-rn aod Rajput ait thns teaaltcrl i S an o^ priag—^ 
i BngSrin n i atilfl ! — t n whlc^ features of the parental 

Srts are discernible, but as a whole it displays an individu¬ 
ality entirely its Qwn> This is due to tte f 3 ct_t^t^the art 

I hntf alBorbed- the Indiaa atmosphere, it toi beconie_fl part 
oF India itscU^ Not that the Muebal style ever professed 
to repfra^t the emotions of the Indian penjile, as Ra]put 
pointitie QiiflnnbtBdly did: but at Uie same time it 

I noarished on Indian soil and reflected tlits in most of its 
aspects. 

Tiie Mfi fftinl riTniatare ia disting ui alied from a ny oth er 
styl e of Indian painting b y (me 'feature which at (>n« 
proclalRis foreisn orl^. This is the ts.lliirrap^® 
character of itsTaftlinsr tn Persia on the one side, and 
China on the other, an ideagrai^ic method of bnishwork 
haa profoundly influenced the tinndline and methods of 
eipressitm of the painter, EHslinct traces of the snrae 
(juality are observable in the brtiEhwork of the Mnghtil 
artists, nnd in this sense alone these miniatnics stand aisirt 
from all other forms of Indian poicting. 

In coDtmst to the tndo-Persian paiatlng. the uh^f 
cliamctersttics of tlie Mnehal miniatiires are the iatfsdHi^° 
fff modgllitigby meansbf'delicatc itiadlng,and eui uadig cp* 
ous interpnitatioti of pe rap^tive v ^fbe muface modolliitlt 
a7 hist is spBTintly usedf but as the style advanced this 
effect becomes more marked, and is a distiiiet advance on 
the flat 'teaserBe' treatment seen in the pictures of the 
Irani katm. In the treatment of byk i^mids. sucb_as 
trees and landscape, instead of^ dec»rativg deatgn of dy 
c Udcr Bcflool A nntiir^~fepreBeiitatk)n of distance and 

atmospbere is attempted with conaiderabile su ccesai . Aerial 
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perspective ia reaJised, nncj the varioiiH plimes af the laiKj- 
scape depicted me caieftilJy composed. Some of the 
Artists of the MtjgbnJ school hcid a reoinrlLablo feeliim ff>r 
foreshorteniiiB^, Ei]thoiif;;h this is not a feature of Use 
majority of the pictures^ that it waR ttndenrtiXKl and put 
into practice with great skill is occasionally notk^lilc. A 
tfcittle scene in the Indkii Museum,, Cnlcnttn* ilu-^tratea 
tMs in a sLrikiii£ manner,*a l ykl of ho rse soldiers passing 
o bliqiiely across the fon^ pxiun^ of the pictrire mdiCTJ^ n 
Jnowledjje of emnpinirjmcl a sense of foteskvteimu: 
reminiscent of Paolo UoceUoi the first stmJeat of tierspcctive 
in Italy in the fifteenth century» 

A keen nppreciatton of imtuiu was also a characterfetie 
of the Mughal artist, and this was fostoml by the ernrt, 
eapecjally hy the Emperor Jehaii£ir. It is not djfKciilt to 
see that in this respect the mnntle of Bsttcr had fallen on 
th* flhouldeni of his fteat-grandsorc for it wotiid be difljLiilt 
to find a closer observer of nature^s handiwork than the 
fiamder of the Mughal dynaisly* - Jehangir specially com¬ 
missioned some of hia court artiste to mnke copies of any 
ra^ birds and anhnals which were hrought to the capita^ 
an d an^aiterestmg goologicaJ portFoUp"^^ th^rSuIt 
Some of these pjetnres hav^ anr\'jved to the present iTay^ 

I and indicate tijc fklehty with ivhrch the royal commaial 
I obeyed Probably the Ijest Uinstmlion of the series 
WOK that of a t urkey whloh _ifl ^(reserved Ui the 
Indian Mltsenm i' the cofonr and spirited ][ 

the ti^ty oTthe deteil, sfiovnLe ^aHSTTii this Tinijich of ( 
work at his A dorit^ and ^ mm bejonginc to thiiS' 
folio have also sunrfyed and in quality atn litUc below the 
ptccedirtK* Hut the sumptiious natore of rare cotlec* 
tion ia emphasised by the mcHugt mg of the pictniea, the 
border designs bei ng a^com^^te work of art m themselves 
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Thi& fonn of emb^^hment by mKtus of o broad 
of foliated dcsigTi is oo mmoa in the Mughal mii iiiiittiro^ but 
sefias CO uave spedally developed by the EirtSts of 
Jehaa^r's ooaru Its counterpart may be seen in the 
Iftpklary work o! the Taj at Agra* and other bciJdmffS of 
tliJ5 period decorated with an inlay of precioiis stonesp 
for the two aits are Similar in colonr aixl design, though 
differing bi techmejud. For the plctura border is oonaposed 
oi sprays of flowreiing plfLots conventionally ananced 
around the plctnrep and thus fnimine ft in a delightful dcswiii 
of broken coionr^ while the whole is oarefully arranged to 
harmonise with the central ^lour scheme* B utterSies aad 
buds are sometimeR ttituxldoedp and it i3 diffifzufl to 
imagine a rEher or more glowing: work of pictorml art 
thfin one of these dowor-franaed miniatorea of the Jehnngif 
conrt iiaJntem The plants ordinarily mpreseiited in these 
j borders are poppie s^ w ild strawberdes,, Jonc|nffa, lQles» ir^ 
margoeritjea^ mTflimilar common Bowers of the hlTTs and 
plalnsp but sometihiea these are^^ con^’^tion^ised as to 
become difbailt to idlentlfy. 

Indents of the chase were fiiTQ ^te sabiecta for the 
brush of the Mughal artkt^ and m donbt these were 
exectiled at the express comm aDd of hia roy^ patron, who 
desired to have some pennanent record^ his p f^ess m 
the field of sport. J &hnngir rarely a llowed any bimting 
ad ventura to pass without ajpi^ure gimted_of tj^ 

most thrillfng moment of the day^ The pursnit of the 
maneless jion of India^ which aiiimal was much more 
common then than nowi la the subject of seve ral pig toiES^ 
in one of which the Imperial a|x>itflman seems to have hod 
a very narrow escape; It Is not easy to see hoiv a serioos 
resijTrwaff’SvoiaeSp as the lion k cfmgiiig to the back of the 
freniied elephant^ and only kept out of the bowdah by 
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means of the empty tin>arm of the Emperor. The mutter 
uoduubtcdly ended satisfactorny, as a mDURCed uttendum is 
seen approaching with a laao e, but on the other hand 
” japing out of the ieii-ig 

his ttnB5Bt__nia^^ ^ fate i p jaosl cruvra l^hlon. 

The last is evidentljr a KtUoT touch pictonal sarcsnsii 
which Ctndd ha ve been founded onjy on nctiml fact. In aJ] 
these jtinjTje saenes the landscape Ls rendered with crcat 
feeling, the distant hOls, and the neuinr ‘cover' in which 
the iinhimJ has beenlocated, being depicted with a km/w- 
fcdjre of nature wbich is nnrivahed. The palm tree fiumed 
®g®titst the sky, nr the fiesby-Ieavnd plantain with its purple 
flower hanging heavily Tindey: its fronds, the golden piftne 
tree, or Uw young red shoots of the mango, and all Uie 
numerous in»s and shrubs of the gsnlen or forest a» to 
be readily {dentifled in the carefully czecutod pttctnres of 
the Mughal school. 

Tile paintings of this school resolve themselves into 
inrima styles nr kaimt, nil of whkh have distinguishing 
features, mainly of technifioe. The D elhi b the most 
common, and may be said to rapnescnt the ; 

of tlie scho oL fa workmanship it is crisp and ci .. B r in Ifa j 
outlmea^ as distitict from the other principal development ' 
of the ^ art, called tl* Jeypore ka lm, vrliicb is soft and H 
pot mded in ez emtlpii. The Jeypore kalm shows a shrvjhg 
Idler stirtaoe mo^eUing by meana of ahaiUi^ , but this work 
must net he cxFnfnsed witf^pktnres from the same centre 
wbieh are obviously of the R ajput scho oL Miniatures in m 
the sunflar to the Delhi ones, olthough ' 

inferior in quality to the works of that leading style, 
^ere is also a ccmsidenfale diflercnce ip t eelM tirimi. the 
Luckm^w treatment being less opaq^ in fact, not in¬ 
frequently tlw actual figures are parity ip almost pure 
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Tsmter oDloiir, Altbon^b wlUte:^ sb a ‘body/ is used more 
freely in the bockirrouml The Dro^ni. l^afm is an 
interestiTiff de^^elupiuent* aad pictures in this style are 
identified by their small chamctert tn actual size arid 
also in treatment: (^efierany* Gold is freely used* frfld in 
richness of effect it IS even more spleodid than the Delhi 
hilrtty to which it ts very closely allied. Th e Patna 
was a later style of work, and flcjurished in Bihar 
Bengal in the nincleenth uen tory^ It is good in dxawingj 
but hard in its general effecL The colour scheme is crude, 
but in wC4rkmaiiship it still retained many of the finer 
qualiUes of the Delhi style at its best A Xashmir Jtaltfi 
is Dccasiutially allndied to, and refers to n type of picture 
which was originfilly painted in Kashmir, bnt later indicates 
a form of the painting carriod on by Kashmiris who had 
settled in [.^ihore, Amritsar and other towns in the PnnJabL 
The Irani ka /m has been already desmbetl, bnt there is 
anotl^er foreign styOe of work which has obtained the 
nam e of Rntm, or European, Miniatnres denoting Western 
influcTice are classed uiMhir ihfjj beaci* efipecially some of 
the pointing executed in Oudh» when the Mughal dyimsty 
liad begttu to totter. This term is nut used, bowevcTp with 
regard to Indian rnioMtores depicting Euiopeaii subjects 
or iHustrative of the Christian religloni whidik fimte early 
in the history of the Mughal scbnolt i^*erc dot uncommon 
Pictures of this type were generally paioled hi the Dei bi 
or Jeypore and represent an aspect of the Mogliol 

school orspedal tnteresL They were executed either by 
royal command for the ediii<^liou of the Mughal court, 
often from European origlnaIs> or were prepared to tJiWJ 
order of some of the Jesuit priests iu their work of intro¬ 
ducing Christianity into the cciuntiy* 
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PORTRArrURE UNDER THE MUGHALS 

Aithocjgh portraiture was a spedaJ feature of tlie pniot- 
inc of the Mufhal period, it waa aJsci aa art of considerable 
popul^'^- in latTia remote tim es. It is reblcd 

tfiSldurinc tb^LTibWof ibe Biu^lha, when Ajatasatra 
‘lesired a portrait of the Mnsier. he allwSHiFihotfow to 
f^l o n a piece of dotE and then this shape was Blled m 
^Qi cQlciir, This soggesa; an eBrly cmpJoyiaeiit of the 
ooettC) which, as & pro ce ss, may ha\'e some connectioB 
with the portraiture of the Mughal artists, who altUMt 
fnvariahjy^ depicted the features in exact piufilb The 
favoonte raddeut in the ancient legends of the country of 
the almost miraculous jtift of certain peoirfe in 'sdnitg a 
likeness has already been referred to. There is also 
some erklence that portrm'ture is to be fotrml in the Hud- 
ftesoo^ an example being the paintings at Sigirij'^ 
® Ceyfo^^whi^ arc pr^omed to represent the feainrtsi of 
hijig Knsyapa s qneeas. If the se eces in Cave I at . 

•^^r^pict Kfausm PfeTB and Khtg P ukkain, these may I 
Sw « regmded as tvitliin the sphere of portraiture; the f 
pirtme supposed to rapiaseot the former, on the ceding of 
thui rave, certainly snegests the likeness of a specify penwtu 
Airy portraiture that may be acceined as 

/fBsooeSj is Jdeajistie ai its charactef, bat many of the 
^Weii there represeoted are welJ-knciwf] chai^eters m the 
iidtihist Scriptures* and altbouirh treatjcd ideally they art 
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tbe embcwitmeiits of tiie partictilnr personaUty icteDilcd by 
tbe artist. In a monastery at G yantse, ig_T ibet> there b? n 
Buddhist Fresco of andent date in which the pride of the 
painter in his art was So that, as a finishinc feature 
to bis wcrkf he rnttodDccd intti one pf>rtloo of tfne design 
a poxtinit of himself, n likeness of exocptional interest, the 
faoe bemg remarkable for its ch aracter and exptt^sioiL 

I This pimitmff waa^ of looorsep eseented centmies Inter than 
that of Ajaniap but the styJc Is so slnnlar Usat these fre*K!ces 
tnlirht web have been the wo rk of the sam e hand 
The partimlar reference to the pfirtrsiitmeof The HIikIms, 
already ahnded to* whkh appears to havE flouriedacd in Bbti 
in the eiehih oenttiry (see pa^e 57)^ indkaies the ittiportnnt 
pDailion this art heki in the people s estimatioa at a period 
in history when InfomiatioD on this sub^icct frcmemJly Is 
singularly meagie. 

A few examples of early medieval poftmils have been 
foTthconimg: fn connectioa with the Mughal school, which 
are no doubt of direct foreign nrigm, being pfobflbly 
Satithcm Persian work* They display the sinootifl treat- 
menti, bdtb in c3Dmp«>5itkm and ontline, cimracterising; the 
work nf Sultan AJahommad, and his contempomnes of tlic 
Tmitirid school, who fiouriahed to Pmsia ttrwards the 
middle of the sixteenth century^ Spociinens of this style 
of petinting nmy be seen aincing cDbectioiis erf Intban 
pictnros, bat they were either brought ov^er by \fuEhaI 
cunnoisseuni, or painted hi IndLi by Persian artists retauied 
at the imperial otnirt during the first years of the -Mughal 
dynasty* Plate 12 is an illnstmtion of this type of mmiftture- 
Sultan ^labumttkud was n painter who studied tmder 
Bibzad, the great m aster of Peraian art, and these exuitipto 
of but school fonpd tP Eudifl are rare and very interesting* 
The reoprds of MughnJ portraiture in inilia sliow that 
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some of its leading such n s Bhag wati 

an( Hum r. The former vifis an early eipone^ io the 
awteenlh conturrr the latter Botuisbed somewhat later. 
It 15 not dear whether these two individuals were the 
d^ndants of hereditary HiiKln portnut paintere, w v,™ 
rastilt of the demand of the MughnJ emperere for skiUed 

,_^ branch of art. Bhaftwatis style ivas obviemaly 

al most pitfe Pgraiaa . in fact, hc_bifljbeen desmh^ as 
rcjevly of ihoae Hindu paintm who worked siavishiy 
in a foreien tradition but Hiinar was of the Rajpnt schtwl. 
lnfact,thepnxJtictitinit of the latter are so Indten in feeltee- 
to sujf^t that be wfts one of an hereditary line of 

fi. .** artists, only Donnected by dmiinstanoc with the 
Aids'll ECllDOli 

This refeiEnce niay serve to indicate the mined origin 
o^uuhal pertrsiture, which, as a distinct art, beoi.mes 
observahje in India at the latter end of the sixieeiiih 
^^ty. From this time it speedily developed, and soon 
«aime a feature of the painting of the time, owini; to the 
pnoouiagement it received from the Mughal conrt;- For it 
w ^ed in the Aitfi-AAdari that *His Majesty himself 
sat fur his likeness, and oiso ordered to have the JiliCdfiSses 
UJteo of ill] tJie gr^mdecs of Uie realtti. An itjiinesfic 
WHS thus formed; those that hatts potised away ban 
received a new life, and those w1k> are still alive have 
itninortalit^ protaiseti theitti* 

It was left, however, to the Empercn- Jehangir to show 
the b^nest personal interest in the piodnctiocs of the 
po^t pftmier. aiKl the royal dilettante prided himself not 
c' skill of the artists employed at his conit. 

|£T“H!!!22J?™ relates the story of the Emperer having 
_ copies of a certain portrait made by one of his court 
painters, and was ch ildishiy a m used bcrai^ the orntfiasdor 
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i:mi]d licit immediately diatinipilsh the DrigiDal fjToel tlii£ 
oopieA. *Yon cortfesse bee ja a ^cxid worktrmnr saM 
Jehaitgir/serid for htm home, aiid shew him such toyes as 
yuK haue. and let him ctuKise one in requitiill whereof yoa 
Rhall chocfic any of these cupies to 3 bew in England We 
are mt so uaakOMI as yon esteem ns, so he pressed me to 
choose one, which I did; the ting wrapping it op in a 
paper* and puttbig it np m a little booke of mine, deUnered 
It with much }oy and extiltatifiii of his mans supposed 
victory.' 

Kraiicois Benue r, the French phydr^ at the court of a 
Inter m^Kiiaitihp Aiirang:£ebp although much struck by the 
Excellent quality of the portrait pnintingp was at the Siaine 
time inclined to be severely cnticalp and says, *The Indian 
painters are chlefiy deficient in just proportions and in the 
expresstirn of the fiaoe,^ addir^ in a soinesi'hat snperinr 
manner* ^but these defects wuold soon be correctetl if they 
pofisesyed good masters, and were mstmeted id the rules 
of the art*' 

A study of representative enanaplcs of Mughal ininiatiira 
proves nt once that tlw artint of tbaL titno wbs possessed 
of a marked natural gift for p;frt]:ajtaie. The out altogether 
nrrplcasing vanity of the Mugh.a] aristocrats cnorajaged 
this* and the interest that these Indivjdmls took in them¬ 
selves and thefr own porfonniiiiiiies caused thi.^ branch of 
art to be a fiounahing duc^ 

The commonest examples of portraitmui althi:aigh not 
nocessaniy the hest^ ate tho$e of the miens of the Mughal 
dynasty » Xletnbcre of the rDynl lb» are almost always 
dhitingulshcd by a golden luilo, besides ot her in giinug^P^ 
their high degrc&r It ^ no^t umisnaJ for pictures to have 
been painted displaying two or three sticcceiliiiig emperors 
of the dynasty seated togetl]«r, and simO^ situatiacs not 
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^toricaUf (direct; bot as a nUe the artist confiiad hin,- 

^to a rtpresentation of a Sgu^ ^ 

cai^ted with floft-Efs, with a bBctgrGniuf of 
'f ^ » pJ“si°ir sb2d^ of tena.«rto 

WThir-h # °^**f**^ Cloths of gtJd 

which the nsuflf coattune of the Mpghiij amtacMey 

t^ted lie artist with opportnoities for hrflh^t' 

s^en^a of tn^e c^ourinE. nad he further heiEhtfided 

ac«a3ories with 

th.. fi f OocasioBfllljf the diaphaooas draperies of 

fra,i; f ijtKJdoced, throneh the traispient 

foi^of which the form of the limbs is seem The ^ra 
H ireqnHSDOy repieseuted as a darlc scheme against a liirht 
0, ,i™« cok,„fe„ i»<i 

I^ls. however, are painted against a flat hadterouad of 
Zl , ^ ooaaioiially hisck, evideotir the 

^Tk of an artist of some oiiginality. No %ht and shade 

oni^* oniinarfly understood are oheervable' 

7 delicate toDiog and modelLiag are introduced to 
tong ont iiK mlief. The picture relies on jfs riph colour- 

f outline drawing, and decorative treatmeiit 

tor ita artistic e^. 

^ch was the genera] scheme in which these portraits 
^ delineation of the actual 
s ^ t the genius of the Mughal portrait pointer is 
TectojicaDr the actual paiatiag "oTlSe 
and ^ inpveJ of fmeness and ■e^“S.”SSnhe 

at h^*** ^character that the artist 1^ Into t&e’iLkeneaB 
^ 8u1^ is only e^oelled iu the medals of f^ello. 

^ meora stuct-in^de* of an experienced portrait 
ronta^a much knmvledge of human nature as 

and l^ Mughal artirt 
JawirJedge at his finger tips. Stifi and forna] 

7 
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thCKifb portraits st first sigbt may seem to be, the 
delicate drawing- and suhUe mcxlellmf of the Ukenes? ts 
there m its perfection^ and hf meatis of these qoaliEies we 
Teslise the character aod sotd of tbe oriffiiml“actiiaIly look 
into the heart of the mjm himself* Contempotary his- 
toriana may have described this distbtgulshed individual 
zsccordin^ to his owa dktatioii—ftdsome and flattering—bat 
the artist has ffnb^nsdbasJy preseoteil him as his deeds 
had marked Mmp great or petty, kind or crtid, generons or 
miserlyi tme or false, strong or vadBating—these qualities 
reveal themselves, tonch by toncbr throngh the fine brush* 
deittemus htand and observant eye of this brOliani character 
dclineator- 

The majority of the portraits of the Mnghal school 

1 represent the figare in almost complete p rofile^ The 
easier la^Persian portrait showed more freedom in 
this respect, the face in these examples being not 
nnfreanemly a three^nartcr view . After this it seems a 
retrograde step to find the sobsequent ^nghaJ artists 
adhering to the rigid p^file q^tem ordinarily associatfid 
with the figrine drawing of a more primitive typ e. As B 
pktme the Mtighal portrait is pre-eminently a conventional 
production, controtled by certain laws bound by tmditioiis, 
and ruled hy the changing faahloi;^ of the oomt. In the 
hands of any bat an experienced arlistr a portrait pnodticed 
on these exacting terms w^onld tend to be a sUfi and lifeless 
work, lacking in inter^t and oonvicdoiL Aa would be 
expectedp the resnlt, at its best, is csMiventionaJ and 
decorative, bat it is oonsiderably mare than this. For by 
his inhCTEtit still the painter has not only redeemed it feoin 
what might have been a rudimentary oommanpiaoev but has 
produced a work of art of great character* A - 

portrait uadopht^l y p ogesses a c±anD^aDd att^ty wh^ ^ 
oecnli arly its o wpm 
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Tfae tact tigt t]»e UkeoesiS presented tiy the gMunhel 

in^e «>na^‘<I«ntfop the g.inejSq^e 

the shadips. and coJoerine of the 
ttires IS of unquestionable nierit Then above^J is the 

nr,"' r»““ ■XI, nS 

be studied utKter tinusual cooditiouR. For it is vat tnf 
^ou to find s^eitnens of this «ht>ol, 

^iTjn.i eseutHed impressiDjis in black ^ 

^ elot^e remainder of the picture 

these are prelimi. 

^ belong ^ tbattines Jeft unfinished 

both^SL Butin 

^kilfoldess of the isintT^t , 
H«Hiracy of the drawtOff, the breaddi, and a( the same 

<»Wi£X^»r"^ "toss tJ» «M *c o„ 

r°T “to jswslfcd besd- 

n?^ ^ and precious stones arDuud th& nsc-t 

Sft^ of the 

adds a Stirronnding the vhofe, 

Blghaa^ri pn TInr* ^ ^ P ^^ ^pMen-green n-as h. 

coPPer^MlotiiSl^at 

^ “'Jjvtdoal tasuallT stantfa stiffly 

“* picture “^PJ'nir the lower limit of 

' A few flowers ^jrine about the feet are 
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intfioded to hreali the ol this oompoaidoii. but 

tbe simplioty of the backgronod contiasdrkg tlM 

richo^ the tsostome aod ftsfure is evklently the artist 9 
msiin idea- 

Tbe 3oniewhat seA-erearnmgerneat of the Mnffhal portmt 
is, howev'er, relle^'ed by one impottant featurCi namelyi the 
mtuial treatment » Referem-'e has been already 
to the expressi\'e TOaoper in whidi these arc depii^ited 
in the Buddhist frescoes. This tradition is maintained in the 
subsequent art of the Irioghalsp and the bantla arc always 
vt-ell loosed and ctutsdentionaly drawn* [t is doubtful 
whether the portrait pointer of any other age has realised, 
as fully as the Indian artist, the importance of this aspect 
of his EuhjecL The painterp be be Buddhist, Rajput or 
Mughal, saw at onoe the stgaihiamee of the poaition of the 
hands, as well as the greoi chamjcter that lies in the fingers* 
and used this knowledge with notable effect in his artistic 
producdooSi Le is iiot_an^exagget^o£^ . (SL 
I test of a good Mnghal jniniatute may be npidied^to the 
I tendsl A favourite me^iod of the artist was to lay th^ 
naturally over each other on the SH-ord-liilt. a dignified 
action, eminently suitable to the subject Bot if speciai 
attention to the hand w^aa considered desitablej the apfW- 
cntly affected pose of boldin g a flower or jewel was 
employed- To the modernist this is not exactly nfltaraJ or 
manly* bnt the Mughals were fond of ga rdeps andjigw^i 
as well as personal ornaments, and it was a nic«ps cl 
]^<^chanii^ei* pf the "band in probably qtilbe _^ 
usual TTuaniu^j^ r the En ne, 

The larger portion of the miniatures of the Mughal 
period, which ha%‘e been handed dotvn to us^ have^ as their 
subject a represejitation nf eotne individuaJ who had an 
actual existfiCBce before or daring this great dyoisty. 
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aoA jesters, quttm and danc^ airls. princes and asceda 
saints and soldtere. courtier and etdoris. anthmticallr 
wmed IitHiesses of all ^rts eohI conditions of people an 
depicted, and eoUectneJy form a natjonaJ portiajt gallery of 
which few countries can boast. The ohl Indkii histtiriaii 
^ been frequently critJcised for tbt scantiness ot hh 
character rtudi^ but the artist has made arapJe ameads 
for these h'teiaiy shortcomings, and has prodnced in a moat 
lively mnsner Ui* figDres and features of the people of his 
t^e. Bot this T.-eraatne jHinter has done even mote than 
this. Long years bett« there iivTSl snd died men whose 
wmes for Bome diatiiigTiished wprfc or action had become 
hf-Dsehold words in dififerent parts of Asia Some of these 
c^t^ed in those mythological nges which form the fotmdfitiou 
of the history of India and Persia, and had carved out by 
the ^wer of the sword the coontries w-hich they suhse- 
qn^y roled and made famona. By the sfciH of the Mughal 
a sucoeedios: generation was not only able to cherish 
the nreiROry of its departed heroi b«t it was possible for the 
preserve in their luniesa traditiciml portrait of this 
hmw^iTptt^, FoTj tnten pirofaably in the~airMti« 
a contemporary original, this was copied and re-copied 
«ehl Uuongb the centuries, still recordiog in its exprasdno 
^ dniiyijig those dmiscterisik fefltnrts by which it could 
« fminedifltely recoguis^ all men* Iredj, a pdnee erf 
Persia m that countjy s legendary period; Chetighk Khan, 
^perur of the hlonsoh; Imam Aji, the aop-i^law of the 
ore examples, uhen at raodoni, of pjc^ttirEs whidi 
be obtained antil qmte recciit times.. Only a few 
yem ago Ji w™ ^asible to scciire in the Pmtinb a portrak 
Gre at* with typicaJ Grecam helTMt wbow 
spent only eighteeij months in Imtca^and 
^conScTembly over two thottsand yem? ago, ^Mkuy 
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of the portraits are tmdiliooaL The features oi dia- 
tin^uished petsonages are repeated so often that the artists 
are able at will to draw Acraagreb, Akbar, or Dost Mubam* 
mod. They l»ve thus redaoed their portjait-gaJlery to a 
S£ric9 of conventional typeSi wtichi however, are at once 
properly recognised’ tJ- Lockwood KiplingK 

ThiP, however, hugely applies to a later devTsiopmeut of 
Maghal portraiture, when, instead of a supenor art rmark- 
able for its originality, it had begun to degenerate iatP a 
system of stereotyped copying, 

For the first half of the Mughal dynasty the art was an 
aristocratic ooei prodaced to t^jorder pt the ruling jiria<5® 
and the nobles SronnS the court Gradually it begau to 

I app^ to the people, and a demand for a cheap and popular 
form of poftraitnre arose, T^ ajgprars ro_h^ 
death-to^ for with the advent of the eighteenth century 
the prodnetion of copies of notable personages had becotue 
a trade which speedily took the place of the old art. This 
trade conducted by a systam of reproducing from ^ 
paper stencil. - In the caa of histcdcal notabilities there 
asustl y existed one or more accepted types of this mdi vilual a 
portrait, No doubt these ‘type-pictures* were, in 
instances, original pdintiugs made by one of the leading 
artists of the time from the Living peison. But in the 
andient or semi-mythical portraits these bad been obtained 
from previous copies, and these again from stiU earlier 
ones, nntll it is evident that the presumed ‘type’ caai only 
be a tradition. When, howe^-er, the individua] depicted had 
lived in a less remote age, the type was a portrait p^ted 
directly from the sitter, interpreted, of conise, nccordiiig to 
the artist's ideas, but at the same lime an extremely de^ 
convenrional repteseatation of the man and his roost striking 
characteristics. From this type-porttait careful tracines 
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wfiiB inade on a Gpedal kin<I of iip^pareot akin-the 
prototype of the tracing-paper of a later day. These tracinEs 
were executed b a hmsh outline, with the naniea of the 
dtderent local coloura ia the original wTitten neatly in 
their proper pUoes. Each of these 'stencds' thus formed 
a wry serviceable 'working-drawing,’ from which the artist 
conJd make any number of duplicates. Large numbers 
of these prapiared stencfla formed an important part of 
the atock-in-tiade of the Indian portrait painter, and they 
are often seen among coUections of Mnghal pictnrea. The 
ontluin of many of these have been much damaged owing 
to perforaticfflJi, as it was customary to ‘poiuioe' from 
them (n the process of duplication. But even with this 
disfignraraent ‘they show dear etHdenocs of havtCff been 
^7 carefuDy drawn, [a some cases these (xactngs bsive 
survh’sd witboat tbe perforatioaSr and the ftneocss and 
fc^edcun of the oudioe is reinarkabJei It may be obserttsd 
the wood-hlocki as a cheap but artistic fora of 
reproduction, appears to ha\'^ becii ii nTm rwm in India, 
^thaug-h at this period wood engr^t-mg was a oommoo art 
m Japan, so that the Mo^hol artist was forced to meet 
a demiiEid for popular Sprints' by this systatti of steadls 

coloxired by bathi 

Not ioficqueiitly the Mia^hcd portrait beais^ either on the 
Ptetttre itself or on the border^ the name of tbe per«>R 
^^rcsented* wTitteo In Indian toIt in Arabic chaiacter^. 

In the Case of a greop of figures it ivas not unosiial to 
wTite the name of each Iddii^naJ in miunte Jetters oo 
Jhe actual field of the pirfure, and near to the pereon 
Sometimes the names are to be fomvl written 
^ the reverse side of the pictiire, bnt the vcnidty of 
inscriptions k not relmble. In. this ccmnection it 
^ strange to reoord the utunber of mlstjikes that occur 
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in tbeee iDScnpticms, for Jehawir will be wnttcn 

instead of Aurancaeb, (Utbouffh the emot is obrioas 
to anyone with the slightest knowledge of the featrires 
of thfsse two monarchy. The moat likely Msoa for 
this is that the name baa been Eubseqnently wrfttau by 
some person entirely nnaaiiiaiiited with the app^ranoe of 
either^ This refers to those nato ea that are wrongly WTitteii 
through ignorance; hit there are other ca3^> where a 
forged name has been recently apdded m order to gi’pe the 
portrait a greatEr hitere^ and valtae* Sometimes these are 
written on the feont of the picttire, and are very cleverly 
thought out and inscribed^ so mudi so that It is almost 
impossible to distinguish whether tbey aie gennine or nob 
Not unfreqnently these forged names are recorded on the 
badr of the mount, when again it is did!icnlt to jndgs 
definitely of their anthentidly. U may be that the picture 
has been remounted, in which case the craitsmaji entrusted 
with this duty has tranafened the name on the old back to 
the TEW one* a very necessary proceeding if the record of 
the pjrtnrfl is to be preserved- But all these inscriplkMia 
shcnld be acoeiited with great caution, and only after a very 
careful e jrflminadon of the penmanship and any other details 
that may appear unusual. 
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RAJPUT PAUVriNG 

The e^mples of Rajput paintirie that have lieen handed 

\ to 05 ant lagi j^iy aU cfmtempotarv i^-iih the 

“B_oMhe_Mncha^chooL At the time Ba^t art 
I ^flmente nj ^ the ohi mdigeaQua art of India, r eoresent- 
|^^^_ ^tittnfltion of the jdagjg cate ring of the BadiM^ 
For letfSfinB already eiveu. very f^Tpeont^ of 
this paintine earlier than the MtiehaJ period have been 
^ present day. In these cinmnisijuices Tjt 
^ Qonipelled, therefore, to review this art ol andeqt 
lineage in the light of coinparatiTely recent examples— 
pttidtictlons of painters who worhed in Hindnstou in the 
ogiiteemh and nineteenth oentnries of the present era. As 
the two arts, Mngha] and Rajpntt were tamed on ride by 
a brief reference to the two styles of work becomes 
ooceisary. When the existenoe of pamting in India was 
J®®^U y realised, the whole of the pAintings of Nortbem 
India were classed as of one style—the ilngbal, Grathmlly, 

■s these b^gan to be attidied, a c^Beicnce in the intentinn of 
productiGRB became manitest, and eventnaUf the 
'listence of the two paniEel schools of jTrtinttng^ lyttg 
4 fstobHshttJ. Br tiftdly thtt MughaJ mt bg de^n*pd pg 
I ^nstocra^ ao5 g eguipely rpglis tiCi w hiJe the fejptat p^ t- 

“ / ^ Ji m in^^Ck ^j&~jatter art revie^ 

e rcligioga fayptif of tjSe bqt, m place pf 
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Uie passiviraess of the Bn^^Udifiloo. it a fouled on 
the restless ener Ey ot the fficHju, pa nth^n. This is its 
fundamental idea, bnt it also etnbraDes everr iispect ot 
Indian naSj ^ i^d deh^ deeply into the hisdnalmg 
folklore oTthe country* From this it will be seen tl^t 
I Rajpnt paintinff is lojE^Iy a folk ai^ produced nflturtilly by 
the people for their Oi^Tl pSasure and ediication. U is a 
^teaecUoD of the st inple Hfe of the Indiao 
^nd play, his relEeioua ceremoniea, his home 
above all it mtrrois the picmi^no atniospbere of hb ereed 
His art* therefore, reaolv^ itself into two broad divisional 
on the one hand r epcesetitadons of the ever yday l^e of Jh^ 
ordinary Indian, arai on tfe bther piZiiites oi that luytb^ 

In g irfl] nnri mlir^QUS wOtJd whlCh WaS the dellf bt of h-SS 

and at the same time the bedrock of his eicistenoe- 
The former of these diviaions may be eonakiered first. 
No scene of everyday life appears to have been too (xiin- 
monplace for the brush of the Rajput ardst. Eli^ 
ductions are often not finished pactuieSi but clever outline 
sketches of famfliar scenes of the haznar* mpid impre&jions 
Mthfttllf rendeied, of the ocenpatioffis of his fellow* 
craftsmetL Amonff his pictures one may the 
wefiveTp as he bends over hia loom tylufi: the intricate knw 
of cblonred wool, which make up the pattern of the fabric- 
Arotiud hha am gathered all the implements of his erntt, 
wiiilE added to these are his ahoes^ cast asidcT flo that he 
may manipitlate with his toes the gTiide^trEng of the warp- 
Needless to say, these appliances of the h>om are technically 
correct, for the trade was prohabiy carried ou day after day 
nnder the very eyes of the artist, as be sketched the thini£Ji 
he saw befoitt him from the front of his littJe houise in the 
bniaar- The cotton prinrer, the embroideter, the Eoldsmitb, 
ar* all to be found depicted by hta facile brush* and the 
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small subsidiary liictdei]i3H which be iDtroduoea intd hia 
sketches, shew ths obsen'^ot mture and homely feeUng of 
the btUsL We may remark in ooe of these pkttires the 
Sod of the workmmi having hfs pientijce h^ TKl traiuHl in 
the aoccstnJ trader a yoiaii£^ brother stardtug' by in 
admiration of bis elder'^s growing skill In the backjfround 
fure two womee^ one of whom is Invrmgf^ Handl ing a fine 
haby^ whose joyous cruwii^ can be almost heafid^ as he 
emlfflvotirs to gtESp his mothfir^s large silver car-hna. 
The other woman holds an older f^hTlH by the haiid+ but| 
woman-likep is fondly sharina in the maternal pride of the 
one with the babe in her anna. 

Another form of genre in which the Rajput pointer 
Excelled was the representation of ordii mr^' incidents of the 
road^^J BeforC the present rnF fibapif^ mRthnH of fomTfinHon 
had been thought of^ tra^^lling in Tfjdm was a very 
picturesque and leisurely a ff ai r . It bowevE^^ so frequently 
portrayed in all ita variotE^ aspects^ both grave and gay* by 
the medieval arUats of JndiBU as to suggest that the 
population of the country m fond of journeying by 
tt>ad in the paat as it is bylTaJlti^ay in ttie~^pres&ii£ The 
biiJ-d iT^rest, the camp fire by nightr or the lengthy SdjStm 
in the^ serafr were ah m^e the shl^ectF of 'pictiins^'add 
feptei^ nti^ with a r^a] ve aincOTfyvwhicH adds not a ERle to 
genefaT'cEai^^^PlatcT^S depicts what appears to bo 
a mid-dayhali by the roadside, A well under the cool 
shade of hnny an tree is the attraction, and the tmvellert 
are seen gnoupeS^ar^wd this ^velcomc fcAtum Tbe tired 
t^ly in the foregrouzid has droppo?~^i5 load and is 
stretched in a careless attitude cm his opened bec kimg , a 
fellow-labourer in the distance is also resting Tiis^v^ry 
ftame* An armed attendant is gratefully receiving a 
draught of water from a woman at tbe iveJh white below a 
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/ ujemal servant ia prepaiiaz a Icir tbe rdneshnieiit of 

his lottl and n^ester^ This important indmdaa] is indolently 
redinmg near at hand, and perfooning his toilet with the aid 
of a haud'inirrO'r* Two wotnen are seated ncaTi one 
of whom is faTinf n g hirn ftTirl rtiEoggLg t fig his feet- This nastic 
scene by its nnaffected and mtora] cbaracter ffives tbc 
greatest ol pleasure^ nrid the amaU umiehearsed atsl 
ftcddeatai SodeSls^hidi gmdnally rtvcaJ themselveg in i 
this oomposition are very mterestmff. This example is 
of the Kangm an oSaboot □£ the Raipwt school, 

ajjd is tyiJiaToITHe^wSrlc'of tb^ s^e. 

A not uncommon subjeot of the Rajpnt painter was a 
compositioii^ which depended for its effect on the use of , 
double lighting, such as a laada cape jllit gimatial by a cotn- ! 
hmation of mocmiligbt and &^igbL Groups of figures 

\ tinder trees orT!5S'rn“&tit, lit by the flickedng flame of a log 
fire, with a distant landscape £□ darkness save for tbe 
glamotir of tbe crescent moon, were favonrite motiia of this 
poetkal painter— 


' Let m« fetch a bumiiiB fai^gct md pnepire ■ friendly bshtf 
With thcK ImHos widjtred branchet diue the ibfidnwm nf the flight.^ 
Book Vp M^thstmyo^ Mahd^hdraia. 

And tbe artist obtained these difiicolt effects in the 
most convindng way, tbe blending of the two lights, the 
overlapping of the shadows and Ihe mystery of the whole 
being very skilfully portrayed^ In working out these 
schemes it was not tmnsual for the Rajput pointeri before 
he commrenced his ptetare^ to “prime' his paper with 
a coating of goJd^ Over this he laid bts other pigments^ 
and So seemed a brilliaiKy m the lights and a InuiiTiou^^ 
quality in the shadows which has rardy been equalled by 
any other artist in this medium. Japanese artists have 
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trifid the same method, nsaliajug the value of ffold os an 
undcj^laze Ui oertaio ejects of ao tmpresabnist order, but 
the Raiput artists employed this process in their most 
finished productions* A silver was also used as a 

variation to this^ especialf y S~com ioction with the rcpiesen- 
tation of atiU wata: over which lotus flowers arnl otSer 
ftdte^^TrotS t^NTpaifffed, but the resdt was hidly '30 
sCj azesafiiJ as the ijtjld- “ 

As a. direct de^^edant of the Buddh^ school, it is only 
natnrsJ that Rajpnt painting should be an art of Ime* 
'This vigoroas archaic outline is the basis^ot its langn^e. 
WfiYf distinct and sharp as that golden rtile of art and life 
desired by Blake: sensitivCi reticent, and tender, it per¬ 
fectly reflects the severe self-control and svi-eel serenity of 
Indian iife * {Coomaiaswamy)- At first sight th e fliTnnart Ey 
bet^wu the Ajanta frescoes and the Rajput pictures may [ 
seemT^otej cub lErge-^Hod mural tresQoea“of the onel 
appear to be on a diSerent plane from the mitnatuie pm-* 
dnctions of the other- But the latter if (srefully ciEatmned^ 
win be found to be but reduced examples of the older 
whooh betraying the same general cha racteristics in 
mauy respects, and iasp it^ atb^ide d by th e same 
mental principle s in "the ir reUgio a and their art A few 
specimens of Rajput work, wln^ch have survived, have 
even been executed on the same scale and in the some 
method as the Ajanta cave paintings—l arge frescoes adorn - 
j j^Jhe wails of p alaces in Upper I ndia, a nd steuciis of 
tEEs^ ore still in ^ISstence. The bold, strong o ntline is 
sigilaTjLnJjQtk Styles, and Jheje^ml treatmegt^diaplaya 
several gTialltjes ogr ynon ^0 thie_,tiyg flcho ol^p The 
<ii®&rendes behi-een ibese two forms of expression are more 
apparent than real, the Buddhist artist by drenm-itanoe 
having the great stretch of levelled ruck for his field, and 
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I the crowd of devoteea, who thronged the pilhifed Ijall, were 
the pdblic to whom his flit appealfid. Then th* Buddhist 
tnonastery wkh li& ample chaitya imlls p^saed away.^ in 
its plaoe arose tlw Htadu slmne. comprising a rc^eptade 
iot the deity, but room for HtUe more. For the Rajptil 
painterp therefore, m espanse of wall stufat® pnesepted 
itself, the aiddtEctiLre of his time did not allow of 
plain sf^ees for the reoeption of his handiwork* A 
diderent creed prevailed, and with It oertaiB eiterefll 
changes had taken place in the trend of nadoml life* 
There was no really dECp-seated alteration: the ander- 
ednent remained pmcticalty the same^ but the out^vimi 
manifestations pt¥^ ritnal had become modified with the 
rise of the reformed Hinduism of medie^'al times. And 
sc we fiTwl the natkiml art medified to confonn to the new 
cenditiems that were established in India after the Buddhist 
decline. These new opoditions were bound np in the 
Purarfos, and the legends of the diyinidea of the later 
Hindu pantheon, in which Parvati and Shiva take the moat 
popular p]ac& With these'as tii^ceuljal features of the 
1 religion* it patniully follows that they became the dominant 
figttres in art, an art vrhichf in pamting* took Uw form of 
cmuTl folio pkturea, easily presen'cd and readily handled 
Fuitber, omeh of the Ralrot jamtii^ may h g_d^ql^ | 
m epical, taking as its theme s indd ents from ib e 
an3~E Be thoae two dasaicaJ poema which | 

throng all the have been to Indian life w^hat the warp . 
ia to the woofp the basis of the people's spiritnaJ fabric* 
Thus many of the pictures of this school are collections of 
tUnstrations dep icting aJI the^ dramatic incidenta of these ' 
Upic^ w'hol# series of paintLogs, in <»riafcciia^«qncncfi, 
WX>Ttimg the doings of the ancient dcitiefi, kfngs^ ^nd , i 
heroes, who were the principal characters in these poetical 
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Darrativts, On the iwinttng M ig majiiiy 

wn^ the titfe antt d'escription of the ^fijed f^fTcoiitTast to 
tgnrtigEal mtnlatores yihett, althoug h a lon g 

6 ™e^<^iiit^jcaily aiuminatHf.~tto 
fBjtlj ha s the remotest coflne ctioa with the pictiue.^ The 
rea^ for this tuLom^y is that 'tlie~HugHar picture is 

1 often the pfo ductioa of two separate artists, the painter 
a m] the caHigraptii st. T o these may be added a tbnd 
c taftsmaa, the mount er, who wor^its^the iwc 

former jnd_ conibtnes _theiii in ojjc composit^u^S oFart, 
lie paintitg on one side, the beautiful writing mi the other. 
To not A few of the oomioiBseorii of the tune the latter was 
cd[isi{|ercd t)i^ premier art^ 

A kr^e propcrtion cf the pitinmA illDstmmg xhs rdi- 
rioos beliefs of this period were nminly V^hmvite in 
porpojt, ai 3 d speciaDy deaJt with Ihis being 

t he more pgpttlflf a eed, Vishira^s*iiicairnatjtifl as Krishna 
provided a pexsaiuiJ god, which to the ordiirnty Hindu 
tnind was nearer nnd dearer than the vacne manifestatiaiis 
of the Supreme Fov.'er, aitboo^li the presence of a spiritimJ 
bemg nnderlies evety forni of HiDdnism^ And the 
Butklha wHA the central figur e of the Buddhist creed, and 
stories of his t;irth aqd Mfe and death were for cen¬ 
turies the sutsrject orTEeTTuddfuBt artists’6336^ so id the 
course of rime arose Itrishna, the hero of huMiiMrable tales 
and leffends, lo stir the hearts of the people and aJS^ord a 
faiHj of picturesque material for the mmiattues of the 
Ba^t p ajntCT, 

^Erishiia, therefore, in aD his varied character^ in emy 
^ and deed, is the centra] ^gnire id mnoh of the Rajpat 
and ^>me of the best work of the schoo] eathers 
Around the story of thiB versatile defty* His hmnaneQefls 
fipectaBy appealed to the ordinary mind of the oominoii 
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people: be shared in their jo^and somvva, their work and 
play, their vUiaffe and field and, in his lo\^ ^ aoimalB, 
especially for ffie cow; he stnick a note wluch drew at once 
the gyinpathy a cottununity coinpiisine 

greater iiortlon of the Indian people, inRfijpn^pifitUTes 
the Ereaitncnt of gnimnl life ^ in great contras t wit h th e 
conifimporary Mughal "sefiSoir^bere the latter, almost 
wjtESijt exoepEioiC^Gal^with the piaterialiatin aspect of the 
subject, the homing of \dld beasta, the ighting of mtofi, 
deer, or'"cIe^fc^ did RaiptS' painter^^digmfies these 
cr^tmes by giving theni The outw^d forms of his deides, 
and theyThua become hia ammal friends^ his_dTimb heJj)ers 
in times oi trouble: And no other Indmn artist douW draw 
these witbTthe filing that the Rajput pafnier ga\^ them; 
be realis ed tbe almost h nmnn qtmlkiies that certain animals 
possessed^ and working on theise, ^irodiioed composite be¬ 
ings raised coasiderably above the ordinary conception of 
the b^t of the field or forest- What ootild be finer timn 
his representation of Hannuian, the mookey-god, and his 
faithful toDd^verSi the sense ol devotion that chanictert^ 
this siniian tribe, humbly aspiring by vktuc of its gdod 
deeds to the higher planef The ludicrous ape ta ignored, 
and we are presented with mans ijresumetl prototype, 
elei'uted into his colleagtie, engaged in the nobJe act of over¬ 
throwing the wiong-doer and establishing righieonsnessi 
But the outward form is there^ the Hanuntan of the Rajput 
picture is no pantominje creature^ his limbs and shape are 
oou^entioiiflllr correct, but clothoti, crowned and emlted tulfl 
tg sacred thing. 

And in the samw Tnianngr ijt the Rajput pointer s treatment 
of cattle, the favourite adjnochi of Krishna* When the 
artist represented realktk scenes of rural liiCt hfs^auiinal 
dfairing indicolad a know ledge ol nature surpassed only by 
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the Japanede. OooMicrnriliy th^ realtstic: sketdies lomid 
tbeir w^y untopched into tlie UiciceitJtiBds of religiotifl 
compositions^ but AS a rule hia pictunas of divine subjects 
are prodnjaBd with a sense of reYcrenoe which dcrminiites 
the entiFe sdKmc. The (rn>np of oo^ beAutifaUy dniwi3+ 
the lenders richly c apanson ed, passes slowly aloiig; tjjci 
mcivienieot^ so charncteristic of 4 he lowinir herd/ is faitth 
felly rendered* breaUiinif ^CQUeoess and peace ns it pro- 
erases across the picturcL 

The other held o! Raipat art is in the realius of Shivaism i 
and wc are pit^scnted with oiany pictntes dedicated to ihL's 
aspect of Hintluiflni* A typka] ejuunple is Plate ]A tlie 
subject of whidi is the‘I>qpca.cLShiva*(iSdWiMy^Y^>W^X 
In the centre £s Shivo, the leop ard Kkin_w ith whiuli the 
^ dothed flwiriinff aroond him with the yiijotir of his actlofL 
On a lotus throne aits the SakU , en^ipi^ at tlie beauty of 
her own form in the miirur held before her by jyitEiicJfflC^Si 
In the fonecTound is n of Dlayine on a 

variety of some of these of a very loteresdnj^ 

type. The left of the picture is occupied a divine 
chonj^ all the deiti^ in different ^ ys doing ho mage to 
Itejrjo^ In the distance is ft con^ ^tiofbl raoSm 
roow-cifld jKiakSj cro wmed with rolling dgids in 
are ani^els distrlhtiti ng offeniigs of This picture 

Is ofTFe Kan£Ta_i^;^(jij^aad painted , jtbout__Lh e 
the eightB& ptli century, or somcwh nt_ litteir* It bns Ijccn a 
bHlIiant scheme of ooloor, but is pow faded ami much of i 
its original effect has disappeared. But traces of its bentity I 
Stic remain, including the colours of some of the costttmes, | 
die blue of the distant foothills and the ricb coldan glow j 
tif the whole. 

Unlike the Mughal, the Rajput artist wfis not ^^j^^lipai,- 
^^on a portrait pamtor, hot prol^hly owing to the fashion 
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ect by the Mughal snperorBj. be was responsible for a 
DQQ^dienible ntainber of likenesses of a interesting 
type. There ai^ two distinct styles of Eajpnt portraits— 
those of tJie Kirngnt and those of the Jeypoie Jta/m, 

Of the fonncflr iaim nate IS" is a charactenktic^ cKOin^^ 
while Plate 20 UJiistrates the Latter style of work. Neither 
Iws the rich glowing effect or vigorous spirit of the 
Mughal portrait hut they have much to oomtoennJ tbom 
um acccnuit of tlieir oonSDinniate sineedty-i 
The Jeypore pc^rtraita are severely com^ntioiirtl in their 
intention, u^^ually UE-kHy tn profile^ and the colour ia simple 
almost to timidity, . 3fost of these portraits are in ontluiei 
as if nntxnishetL It is difffciiit to e^Eplain the large pro¬ 
portion of inoompleted work m this Again the most 

notkeoble feature of these sketches is the ontline* shaip 
and cjeaTi fine as a haifk hot palpitatliig with filing and 
senHitiveocss, It is not unnomnion to find pictures of this 
im/m exhlbitiiig even^ tjuanty of a "silver pointy" so delicate 
and rehned; la the drawing, Ja these examples the subject 
wss fir st aketched tn b lack outline on th e napcf, 
this pcLinted a fnirly thick priming of whiter Through 
tkfe senmopoqueglaze the scTSme^tiltl be faintly 

seen and the design was Ibisi redrawn over the first lines ! 
in a delicate gray fine by means of a very finp hmah* Any 
colour that was considcrecl iMM^essary to finish off this draw’- * 

ing was washed on in a few* light tinU although the effect | 

almeil at by the artist was not one o| colour^ hot a grisaille / 

on an ivory ground. 

^ The Khngra portraits are of a different chs^^ter, brighter 
in colouri shciwing a cer tain feelmgj^ r modelltnfi! light 
and shade, softer in ireatmeph but nevertlielcss observing 
the ’Same underlying fHinctples as the Jeypore worlc. / ^ 
Apart from rcprosenlatjous of local la^ and the lesser 
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nctrCUty of IbE limep pofiipg at ridily-adomed witidoivs nr 
redifiinjj on gmly-tinled miits, often a knJtJta, 

there was another more lePj^zoois aspect of this porSaltni^ 
The or wna not IniieqiiefitJy a ^farjccE for the 
Knn^n ka/m^ seated ber^th a tree or beskle A siuiDe^ I 
silent and alone,, or pE!rhapg talking to some devcot Listener j 
who Is reverently drinking: in his ivords- Pictures of the [ 
emperors and piicK^ of the Muglml line were also the 
work of the Rao^fa nrtist^^ oilaptfible tmture, prohohly to 
sut’^ply a popular 3ocal demand for likenesses of those 
royal pOfsopaf esL 

Miniature paintlii^js illustratm^ the group of [fidiaji 
inu^icaJ compo^tions, known as the ^ag-Ma/aj were often l| 
produced by the t^ifiari drtistp and tffis pomhMtioQ of the \\ 
twa arts of pamtinc and itiuailc is of spedsJ interest on 
acooutit of the wide field which a study of tbss Visualised 
music^ opens np, it emphasise^ amopg other thinus^ the 
peculiar jifisiLioii that the arts t^enenilJy occupied in the 
culture of tlie people^ and the drase rebtion that eitisted 
between Ihe dlfferunt forms of artistic expression* The 
is a csoJIeclion of forty-two allied mcludies, 
kih>wm and at once reciiignLsed by all educated Hindus. 
Each of tlicse melodiesr ts understood to be a miiskikl 
description of a certain pbtortaJ compositkin* or^ as the 
idea is TO^’mrsibJe, each music-picture Is a coloured inter¬ 
pretation of the pmticular melody with which it is 
assoctatefL In civthcr words, the mtisidan plays from n 
pidurcp and the artist paints from a tune. And the Kajput 
e«pcciaDy the Pahari pointers, m&de great use of 
thiit art^ a laiEc number of paintings in lliis BtyJc being 
flltistiBrions pf the various melodies comprisiitg the 
A/m. 

In other directions, luOi the Rajput paipt-ers worked in 
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oanjimctioii with tbc sister arts, such as pcsetry and ihxi 
diaioa, az)d many of the pictitres of this school depict 
aul^ts taken fiXEin the Indian dasakd wrilmgs* Ficures 
of ideal for bstattce^ the A^Jyaitajr or hero-loverSt 

were cksfetic d by the Ptahiri a^s t ihp- seventeenth 
ainl eighteeiith centuries, and denote that art had its 
itFinantlc aspect In the majority of the examples, how¬ 
ever, the 'Loxf^t and the Beloved* take tbc form of 
K rishna and Ra dlia lespocthr^yp ranmneei passioR and 
Ireh^ion being symbolised in the person of these ptiptikr 
dJyinitie& 
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records ar& nn in rally FSnnrrty tbe 

tccbnicnl doEalls of TiK^iJin paiottiiff so rhp "Estlf PeriDti, thiefie 
is a certain amotmt of Eoaterkl frota wliich scme^ idea nwy 
be gained of the process by which the primitive artists 
obtamed their results. As m ^ conutdeSf the first 'brusb- 
forms* ipade by the haad of loaii were executed in 
a pieftnent obtained firom oxide pf iron * The shsdcd 
portions were produced by the applicatioi] of a djarfeencd 
loiittire of the same paiat. ^ Vbat bmah^ wct* ua ed by 
the prehisto ric ardsta of India is not ^own, as lume-'ot tne» 
have surviveci but the fairly deliofe details in some of the 
drawings denote a cDomporatlvdy hoe implenicnlt It has 
been soggesteil that the tnematite was probably mixed 
with animai fat and laid on with a fibrous brush, while 
the outlines wmc executed with a pointed stk^ (Cockburn^ 
IfiS3). Prehtstoric palettes are pkndfub smooth 
slabs of stone on which the coloois were ground and 
prepared for uk The tinmbcr of these that have been 
found on neoUthic sites niclicabeff th»t primitive ittm ting 
a comparatively cxntunoo ait. it is dear that brash-1 
forms of a pfctorihl character were the prindpal means of f 
cijniEuiiiijcaticn in the days before any saH!pt was known. ^ 
At A much later date, in the jo pimant cave at Ram^u^ 
the artist's palette consists of three distinct piffmcnts—r^ 
white and black- The red cdIout is iueraatite, the white 
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is obtiiiDcd troffl an earth which is commcifl in th& locality, 
while the black h evaently an estTBct of myri>ba3aiis 
Umitftafia cAiduia), Thid fruit has been used ^ a 

f dye in TrviSrt fix^m the earliest tJroe^i aueJ, in ocFinbmatieci 
I with a salt d iron, produced an excellent black- 

As regards broshest theie is the foliowiiig refexenefi in 
the a treatise the ereater portion of which 

dates from a very dtstant period: 

i ' L^t ^ "T" with tiirmneu HTpaiHW the ftpLrit, 

1 the innrr KuJ, from liifl o«‘n l»dyi ih from a 
1 pcintfr'i bnuh k fitirc+'— Valh, 

This expressioTtr which Is a curiotisly ledmkal 
ma y mdicalfi that the early painters did not etnplo^hair fo r 
the marmFfli- tnup of tbeff brushcSp^Eut rnicbt hnit'e made 
them of fine yeEBtflhle fibt^ 

The surface of the walls Iti the Jogimara cave stiows 
fetv signs of l^ciiUE specially prepared for the purpose^ 
laacrh of tbs pamttiig being exeented directly on to the 
rouffhly-ehTaa fTpcI t^ lr. Some portions^ howe’er, had been 
*D ittD^ ‘ ivith a layer of plast er aboat t he tht ckn^ _Q|_g:n 
eggshelh but this m^e little iinproverncot to the genfital 
sSrfnce* owing to the unovea dressing of the 

The pnooess of the BudtHi ist frescofts appears to ha^ 
been the sarnTMaFTtlieesninplesTImtl^ve sijnnvt^ Dver 
the stEffacG of the lough excavnte^l wad of rock ^ miKtnre 
of dayiCOw-dtmgi and puh^erifled trap rock was applied, to 
the thIckiiBss of one-eighth to threeKawters of an 
Sometimes this first dressing also contained finely-chopp®^ 
straw or lice husks. This ground w'ss then ooated with an 
exceedingly thin layer of white plaster, about the thickne^ 

t of, and in some senaes resetnbllngp an eggshelL On this 
polished shed-Iikc^rface the frescoes were ^minted ^ 
water-eDloirri. 
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As to the actual process employed in the appLtcailoii 
of the plpncm there ia a considcttible difference of opmJoiL 
It wail either true freaoo (the of tbe ItaJian 

arttsts)p Of s combiu&tiou of this rnetliod and tempera 
jtfirnt fng a Efforts have also l‘>eeu made to | 

prove that the process ornSg almost entinelyT that of temperai 
J^rfsc^ as an art, wss practised in EiJrope before 

the Chnstmo era, VttniviTis £md Pliny both ituitiug i^ldy 
dptaOed rcfcrmces to it It coOBists of ptepniimr a plaster 
(EfOtindT and, while this is stiJI damp applyinn; the cxjlour 
b broad effects^ Th e process ia aeoea^ ^T a rapid ot3e,jM 
the pnin tFf>jT must be^twopleted before the plaster h^^pme 
to iT^~TSfdy aTi-^am portion of the work inTiand can be 
tuiSertaken at a tiniET and only that amonnt of plaster 
surface, as can be covered by tbe nitist ju tbe time at his 
dispose, tieed be prepared, Tiiat w'bjch is onpamted at 
the cmtl of the day is cot a\vay up to the pAinted port, and 
lelnid tbe follow-mg (fay or the nest occaaion oo ivhkb tbe 
artist is ready to contbinc bis paintio^^^ It is often pcissilde 
tD tbe biatoric frescoes of Europe to disttuiriiisb where the 
foiniiijf-iip prooess took place, although It is true that the 
older plasterers w^ere safficientiy expert to make the joints 
in tbe surface so ^vdl as to be inviHlble after bundreds of 
years. It may be remarked that oo system of Jolnioff or 
' piei.'e'snr^oe * is observable in the old Buddhist {AJiiti£iE3> 
of India. Further, to bold the moisture properly for tbe 
parpo!^ of applying the pigments, tbe Layer □£ plaster 
sbould be at least a Qujirter of on tneb thick. This 
or final coal, in the Sigiriya paintings is a quarter to half an 
inch thick; at Ajanta it is as tbiu os an eggsbelL Quo of 
the earliest paiotings* in Cax^e 9p ^vas esecuted on a plaster 
grn rrnd ouc ibirty-sccvud of au tbick^ applied diiwAly 
on the rock nod polisbed like jporcekun^ ffi bot climates 
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this infimmt sh^d ordioatiJy be diic&cr m order to allow 
for evapo ratipii cine to tbe abnormaJ drying diaracter of 
the dlmotipben*. In tbe case of the quasi-fmsooes of the 
Etrurians, which date before: die Chnstian era^ the damp¬ 
ness of the rock iras enough to keep the stucco skin moistp 
and so aJJciw the necessary fnBItratioti of colour from the 
siirfuoe. The ooadng of plaster on which the Egyptian 
and Me^opotanimd paintings ■rn'ere cKecnted was too t h in 
to have lent itfielf to tme fresoo treatmeoL The method 
employed by the artists gI tl^ese two oonntnes that of 
tempera^ the amne process wJticK it is saggested, was utilised 
by the Baddhist painters of Imiia* Tempera, or iresa^ 
scc^P, is a method of lime paHiting[_pn_a plasty _snfface that 
has been^I^‘^_lp_^ry, This diy snrface of plaster is 
thdn!>aghly dn^ched the night before with water^ to which 
a little lime or baryta water hpua been added* and the 
wetting is renewed the nert morning* On the dampened 
Btirfacc thns obtained the artist makes his painting with 
the same pigments as nsed in freseo byt mised 

with lime or baryta water, or with a iitUe slaked lim& 
Compared with true fresco, lempera is heavy nnd opatioe 
in its rcsalts, whUe, althongh of great durabilityt aa is 
estemplified by the ancient Egyptian wall paintings^ it has 
ml the che mical permanence of the /raf& The 

pigment of the sinks into* ami becomes incorportited 
with, the plaster^ and thus forms actmdly part of the 
ground cmnpositiDn, white tlie secfa cam never be anything 
hot a layer of pigment Ijnng on the top of the prepared 
surface of the wall« There is certainly considerable 
evidence to show tljai tlie early BnddMst tbund pciintnigs 
were not* as a whokp tme fresco* as thia process Is ordinarily 
nndefstood, but it Is quite possible that it was a modlhcation 
of this method, devised and put into practice by the artists 
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of the periods On th?e other himd, Xh^ opacity of ths? coloitfs 
iji scrne re^pects^ as wcU m tbelr hdpertimJieiicE in olherfi, 
hcskles the coaiposition of Uie prepArod gfroiind+ tends to 
support tlte theory that the ao-calied fiEScoes arek after alJ, 
mural pointint^ ejsecuted in tempera^ 

Tlio ETound of these aiadent paintii^ hai-irvE been 
prcpeiredj the artist then proceeded to sketch ant hia aim- 
position in a hold rod Ime^rawS ^ on the whi te plaster. 
ATtKoTiirh thiti first sketch Vfns evidently drawnlS liy n u 
es perienegd liao d, it was siibeequeotly corrected in mimy 
]places with a strfifiir blact or hrowo itne wbeo fiSi^ 
drau^njT was The^j^t™ ss so shnilar in this pirti- 

cuiar respect to the prnL-css employed by the early Egyptians 
that it may be considered identw^; in this case also the first 
red outlines were drawn or traced by the painter, and after- 
wards cbetked by the maslcT-artist with a vi|tnrous black 
line. After the Huddhlst painter had drawn mm Ms scheme 
in red, he proceedec! to apply <>veT this a thinnish semi- 
transpamnt term-vertn motvxdmmo, through wbidi his 
onEtnal outline cmiTcl be seen. TIuh system of iiiidcr' 
Elaxing is very aimltar to that ptitctised by tlie Italians m 
their early frescii wtirlc. Over this piglimmnry fflazc the 
Imlian artist worked in bis kxal ocKliTur—reds, yclliws, 
browns, And blncks^ "-“HiCirKrth'ely ktid in with solid brush 
sholtes—die flesh not unlike some examples of modem 
French paintlnE-*^ Afterwards came a st fengtl ieMng ^ 
the otiiTiqjpg with Macks and bp^w ns^ gj ^^ ng'great dec^o n, 
c^a rflainSSTKst; kittle shading if ne^^ssary, 
Xflere is dot very tntich definite light and shade modellingi 
but them is great definition, ginm by the nsc of cont^i- 
ttlE local colonT and of emphntk blacks and whites 
(Herringham). 

We have no knowledge of the kind of brush that die 
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Bojddhist piuiitcr usedj but the coii5pc>siUQR o^ fiduie of his 
pigments has been asccrta^tlt^J^i The Lrde fresco pftitiLer is 
limitod m his an the pi^meuta \mv^ to be capable 

of the decotiiposine action of lunep ond must con-, 

seqnently be cslnKted from nattiniJ earths. But it h possible 
that the imlkn artist^ like the ligyptian^ was alloweti a 
wkler range of cctlomra on account of his |>arEktiliir process 
appertaimiig more to the temi®rn methix! than that of 
frefleot He thniefore^ able to use pjb^ ^ 

greens, which would have been (kstmyfSd by fresh liiut* 
various shiades of red at A janta anti Ragb an? ferniginocia 
m arigm, while the greeri pigment secSis Ui be entirely 
onmpuoed of a fmely-pfwdered silicate tsontahnttg iron. 
The white is largely sulphate of Ikne^ no sin e; baryta,, or 
lead being iJetcKtabl& Tlie lilyejjgs gJl mrpeamncfijjf 
nlt faniKf in^ iiir tEe yellow ts bclis^'etl to be t'rpjjnenU a 
natural arsenk: sulphide. 

From the period of the Buddhist cave pAintings to the 
mmparati^-ely modem Rajput pictures of the eighteenth 
century k a long inter™!, nevertheless these two schools 
of painting are doaely connected] by I heir techiii<|ii& ha 
other respeita, toOi tlie relationship between the tivo arts is 
undoubtedly diseerrtible, but in the innltcr of inoctss and 
execiiClon the two styles are nearly identJeaJ. Although the 
Rajput pictnres nrealiucrst cntiiely inlniatures, it is apparent 
that they represent^ hindainentaJIyji muml paintings adapted 
to the sumller form of otL As in the Enddhiat ptuntiog^p 
the oomposit™ v>‘ai3 first sketched oLit ui a red tmtlg jef 
ffnly in this ease un a prepared sheet of paper instead 
of the plastered wuJl. Dyer thia wns Laid a white prim¬ 
ing, semi-tTAiispareiit, through which tlie ted Ium; could be 
more or less distinctly seen. The ontiine was then re^Iiawn 
m black, often freely modifying the original red sketch* 
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The locnJ coloiir is next appIietJ a:^ a oiref the 
iind the details are then painted in. It is noE tmitsuaJ to 
liee, in mcornpleted pictures, the hqekgitJtnri entirely 
finkhed wtdle the centml fignies are untonchor], Thh 1st 
tJne tci the fact o| the paintinj^ heian the worlt of two 
arUslii, an i^istant liavin^ been emplo^'ed on tise ftocessories, 
and the fi^re reserv'ol for the more akOfti] hand of the 
Enm^tcr-craftsmaix In some cases tlie white piitnij^ is 
omitted, the pamtinpt being executed diiectljr on to the 
surface qf the papery coirtctiDns are then tnfule by meana 
of white cnlourt and the same pigment is lilrev^'ke the basis 
of other cs-sentiid features of the oolonr scheme^ 

The Mughal miniatures, more than any other art, 
iUnstiTitc the amount of carE that the Drietital artist 
expended in the preparation of hk inatedats. It is honliy 
neccfisaiy to add that most of these materiils were the 
prodnetions of hjs own haods, or mnntih:icttii«d under his 
diitsct sQpcrvisicn. lilts particuhrly applies to the paper, 
whkdi he selected and adapted to his purpose with consider^ 
able knowledge anti skilL During the MughaJ Indk 

had a reputation for seve ral k trals of paper, which were rauc^ 
Sought after l^^artSts and colligrapEefs- The prmdpaJ 
qiiMities ’w're iSMoetimw illuSed’ to as r^skm iX a 

silk tMLje r, but having the defect of cnickiDg in the courae 
of time, and Tiie prtklactJon of the town ^ 

[kniatabad* in the douiuijotns of the Nizam. The oedumry 
paper of the ooiratiy was oIm widely used, ttuder the name 
of I^tcr paper hod a great vogne;, being 

mark at Siolkot, in the Punjabi In the Stmih oi Indhi a 
paper called AI^g^liv;as prefenedp which tndkates an asso- 
ciaUon with the Northern school, while another EdTuttrite 
poper made in Mysore was referred to as These 

papeni were prepmed from three pnxlncts fjf b^boo, and 
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^ csLiici] ixtfvsaAi^ or Mjim? p aper, {W or jcte , known 
[ns f^oAa^ snd (f) or oottoiy ghich, ivent ly the name of 
fmperp Added to these was a quality Fefert^ to as 
^inirit^Tvhich pfepared from flax- Two foreigtd kinds 
orpaper were sometimes nwi by Indtan tmnter^ being 
known fts /rani siDfl wliicb denote that the Peri^iiui 

article was preferred by soma- None cl these papers wem 
whJte^ most of Lhem being of a Ilgbt bail tint. Having 
selected orfe of these that suited his pnipose* the artist 
proceeded to paste iwo or more sheets together to provide 
a sahstontlaJ gronDd for his work. In bcMPk illiistnition 
only one thickness w?l^ nsed* The surface op which his 
pointing was to appear fijst recerved his attention. This be 
carefully burtusbed with a piece oi roandod agatCt until it 
assumed an ecatnel-like amoothuKs. The painter thed 
began to pabit his picture on this prepared ssurface, and 
carried this out m the mamjcr of the Rajpnt paintings 
already described. Tlje first otitlmc was always made 
j with I ncllafi red w hiclu bejag. nnnuxed watb any 

Jadherent^ easily rcmovctL (t^phlack wtts the pig¬ 
ment used in finhihing the nntlppp^Vlraw'ingii ATicrwaa made 
Iiy btuuJrig camphor-wick in a rrmstoid-oil kmip The 
oolnurs were often pfejiired by the hnatis"cjnHe"painter 
himaelfT according to his own spcdal fonntibc- They weitJ 
extracts of varions plaots Jind -m wj irl der was made 
fmm shellac, bizitit sienna froni Atwfta leaver ycHow was 
A/vUam^uili, or earth of Multan^ etc- — but a list of these 
wBTbeTtJudd at the endluT tfiS^Saptcr-. These pigments 
were most judiciously selected, besuJes bcrbig carefully 
giTDiind anrl mucedt and the test of time has proved their 
rrmiarkablc pcrmnueiax^ 

One aspect of the Mughal school of pamcmg wtls Uic 
system of eoiployictg the artist to make several oop^ of 
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bia ccoipoeftiaiiSt ti^cse prepiaml evidently at the 

order of different patrons, and all execated from Eome 
atandaid orwriimJ. Several reproductfoiis of the sapie 
pictitre are, therefore^ not anustiaJ, often by the smne hand, 
bat soznedmea the work of an mfcrior craftstnntL To meet 
this demand to artist was actastomed to keep by him 
certain workinit drawiaes as a kind of stock-m-trade. Tbeae 
working drawmirs were generally in the form of tmninetT 
which, while (jtvmg the ccRmplete c»otliiie, were also ampH^ 
fied by the Joc^ -colanr befl5£ htdicated with tfiacbci of the 
piffincnt in the plaoefi where this wej^ to be applied In 
Bome cases the name of each oolonr was micrtJacopIcaJly 
written on the traangf instead of the smah colour note. 
From this it may be realised that a prapex cneLbod of 
tradnff any drawing' was an important part of the artlst’a 
trainings CoUeetLiirDS of these tmomes ftre ^ttry commotn^ 
and were kept in considerable qaandties by the ardsts^ 
being bftcinealhed from father to mm as ^^alnable ttade 
heirlooma. The tracing paper, called wm prepared 

from deer skiOr The transler was obtallSe^ by pricking the 
outline and then ^poinicing* with powdored GhareoaJ. 

The tradltJDtml spachig, or "lay-oat/ of a Mughal or 
Rajput pkttirc may be here. In the firat place, 

the panel forming the central portion of the scheme 
was the pfetnre propcTi sad wbs the work of the superkir 
artist. The inemn dng and border were the work of another 
individual, who cardad on this partkniiar handicraft as 
ft separate art* This panel, or tmvir is frequently placed 
slightly emt £»f the centre of the whole conception, generally 
to one side, n IjfUe touch oJ Mormallty that gives tbe 
ptetnre u apcckii dmeem T^ border itself, which is 
iiltimatGly added to the /ara#', is called \¥bm 

tbe f^ss^'r Joins on to the a narrow decorated 
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band and two linea of calottr are ustiaJJy placed, tlie fcnner 
1 b koown na ^fflisari or wMIe the two latter ore 
termed fadva/^oFJAaL Implies that this band is 

decomted with ianlBLed on!?, bdt Saie in-diciiteB 

tkiat a rcimw pattern is iatrodttoed. The main breadth 
of the Ads^d is ordinanl^ ornamented ^vlth a spotted 
gold effect:^ the gold when applied in regular patches being 
referred to as (tom the easte inark applied 

to the foreheads of all A smaller sprinkled 

gold pattern is known as sAa/aJt, while a fmely-powdered 
gold eSect Is Lbe ffvdaray both being common methods 
of illiitninating the borders of Mughal pictures^ The 
speckled gold effect » obtained In two iways, either by 
sprinkling on the gold paint wbOe wet from the bristlea 
of a stiff brushy or powdeting it on from a peundng 
hag^ the grimnd havhig been previously prepared with 
a thin wash of rlue water. When the MsAia Is closdy 
cowred with sprays of Bowers, as is the ridiest form 
of borderingi the artist gives it the name of jAar. 

fimshos were made from the hair of various 

animals, sndi as the g^ l, camel p sqttiirel, and mongoofl«< 
Very ficejmshes were mtmE In vognep as the minnte chartn> 
tefoi the p^Ufig plainly shows, some of the finest being 
prepared from the downy hairs on the hiits of yonpg 
SQuirrels- In Ceylon the ffnest work was executed with 
bruabes made of the awns of the i^/i fwf grass (arisf^a 
mdioTuitmuX which are speemily suited for this ptnpeise. 
These may be the fitne referred to in the prehistoric work. 

Some of the detads of the processes employed by the 
Mughal artists are of oomlderablE interesb One style of 
painting* known as apgj, oonHisted in eoentsting pafts of 
the picture with real pearls and precious stoneSt these 
em!»^llishnient3 being applied to the head ornaroents. 
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draperies and odur omameatel Boceasories. Several uses 
n'ere nisde o£ water onlyi witlioiit the addiiature ol cDlottr, 
this metljod beixif leferred to as For instance, s 

sketch wnfi sometimes drawn in with a brash cha^^ with 
pure v^ter only; when dry, this leaves a ■watennark im* 
pression which acts as a cuide for future work. A very 
delicate shade ia siid to have been obtaioed by the Kaah- 
miri painters, who allowed water to stand until it had 
completely evapornted, thu s depositi ng a sligh t sed igamL 
This sediment was then used as a bactfiiound tint to hues, 
and gave a faint but vety chanuiiiE tone to the pictnie< 
Water was, of course^ the principal OMsdiam. [hrough which 
all the pigments were applied, but with this oertaia fixatrres 
were mixed, such as gum, glue, stignr (gw] hnaeed i^ter. 

Although painting OH piaster or poper is the ordinary 
process employed by the Indian artist, a cseitaia amount of 
painting on doth or canvas appears to have been aaecuted 
at different times. The Empei*or HumayTin cominfsaiDoed 
for hia State Library a stupendous copy of the Afomri 
Ndmdk, eieoited on cotton doth, caany pages of which 
aie fltiU to he seep in European musetuns. f^er pictures 
on doth have been oocasioifflliy forthcaming, hnt it is 
appoTEni the art in this form never ^oend favour m 
Tnriia. As fai Bs Oil painting is oodcenied this mediaro was 
not generally appreciated, and ft is chroiriLled tb“t the 
Emperor Jehangir, being shown two Euioi^ 
summarily rejected one, because bemg . ® ^^ 

not.' Esamples of an oil medium bemg employed op a 
type of cam*as of sonie considcmbic age «xasiopany ooine 
to light, fiS»Tn Sonthern India, but aO of these pictures 

ore traceable to Ocadental infifleuce. 

The modem scbool of painting, in the form of the Nw 
Indian Art Movement, produces its effects in a ra 
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Ttunsno] method of wstei-colooi. The paper employed 
ft Bood quality of ‘cartridse,' which is not stretched or 
mcMioted, bat is merely placed loosely cm a drawing board. 
The subject is Erst sketched in with pendl, and then the 
semewhat laboiious process of famrting bentos. Eurepean 
pigments are ordinarily ntiltscd, hot efforts have been rniidi. 
to revive the anckat palette of the Rajpnt and Mughal 
artists, with some sncsxas. OnUining the diawdng by 
means of a brown colonr, the artist then proceeds to wash 
on bis geneial scheme, alternately washing down and gla 2 > 
iiig until eventually he secures the effect dcsirad Daring 
this process the ontline drawing is every now and again 
emphasised and picked out with a fine bruah, bnt the soft 
harmonious result Jia mainly produced by repeated applka- 
doDS of colonr, washed down and then glazed, thin process 
being continued until the retjuisite colonr snbeme is obtain¬ 
ed. Details and accessories are touched in with white and 
gold, after which the pictnre is complete. This method, 
of variatious of it, is the oik asuany employed, bnt some 
of the more versatile members of the school have their own 
special techmqn^ soch as pflmtfng on a gilt greoDd or in 
white on a tinted paper, which need no spectal RferenK 
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LIST OF INDIAN PIGMENTS 

... A dflJtiV'E Jkaid (ccfuutp} from KflthipLr, 

LampbUjck it ii jr«lcrf% ttullcctnl trtmn 

efirthetl ttl4idi9 er tmfi plucrd ortcr bvfmng! 
imnpg. 

Fudiui ftd ihtirma£ki}: And red odif? (jnur) izc 
&4lh of imn found picntifullir in Jibijprm, 

Vcxy incfuLl pigmcniir 

Vermilion ,,, Critsle cmnnlMr 

Lake .... Pfnpiied £rof» lie. 

Bhm UltTmiuruic fmm powdoad lapiA-Laxbli (i^Emd}; 

iaditfo (ulO- 

YcDowb Oipmienc, H aulplildr n| ariemc I Bdlt 

Aapnnncenni enrth Jmd^l IiKfiail ycHow^ 

fniXimthofiate of majpiranim (pevri); cKUnct nf Use 
nf the botna &imd«a (wikli ,^eofi>. 

Greene Powdered rerdigru (JiOigvS, indi^ and 

urpiment; fof dIve'ereeD (neu'e}; mtu^ 

(tmmp being tfae pmiohia mtiogo); watcr-^mdnn 
p-cen vAfiiHaa pmpcxrtiEnii of luE^bbekf 

aepiiDBitp and ifldifo AR med. Tbe beatmiul 
lertiA-verm imdcTg^axr of the Buddhiat painrinj w 
apprdrv to Iwfce been dstnioed frcnii an earth wt«£h 
ia aiUmce of pnpKOade nT iroo; this colour ii known 
■a lontf 

Purple* VcJizulicn lod uHligd tDPeed; a dark pmple waa 

tailted by mixing lanqiblack and h ^f ww f t, the (actef 
being a brtnmiah ochre founil in the Blaod of 
Hormuz, in the PeraiEfl Gidfi 


White 

Black 

Bed 
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KABm AM3 HIS FOLLOWERS. By F £. Kedy. D-LitL, 
Author trf ^iWitt £Mtr(Uiirt, IBostmeii. 

dO *ii-m< i EpiiroKoifDt oE KiMr: Tbn Lif? dt EaMr \n Lev *b6 I p 
Tb* KiWr Lltwirtm? lipblr'i Twebinff; n» Pipffl—11* 

OmniMUcn. liUrvtnn, DwEnoBB, fiJiva md CvfHaniEleri - KAMr usd CbKlK 
UudEy, 

A ErtAb Asd PdM>lkftT itndrof d» of Ebwfcaf nllvfa™ rEEonBBfv tp (ttr 
liistiif r at liHltL 

THE CHAMARS. By W. Brtgga, 14 IBiwtriJlaQ^ 

Mr. SdnFV bu Alkd S^U* dnwJf-priflhrA yttm with descxlsriffla 
ufta. tba HKiil ud ficoHiiile IH# at lb* peoptv. tivlr captimu rTKafaus bMli» 
lairnatfa. dHtb ud odur mAttan^ tbali reOitEfi™ Aod ■ mwBmLUJ gnB. toDetnAEM 
idlh AA DAJJOOA for dugAHlI OMSliiL 

WITHOUT THE PALE, Tliir Life Story of an OoteaitE. By 
Mm Stsetnir Sitv«BKn. MA,, D.&. Ulustrmtt^ Paper, 
Rc. i4; Oath, Ri. ?* 

THE CHATrAKYA MOVEMENT- A etmly U Uw VeWsm' 

I tIsid ot BeogiJ. % M. T- KetmaiJy, M.A., DJ>. 

RAMIIAE AND THE RAMDASIS, A Sttidy oC Hinthifcin. By 

WilbrUT r bTTfrTff^ ^ Pfa-D. 

the HINDU REUGJOUS YEAR- By M, M. Uoderhffl. 
&Ltt. 

THE AHMADIYA MOVEMENT. By H, A. Walter, MA. 

THE VILLAGE GODS OF SOUTH INDIA. Secoflil EtiitlM. 
By the Rt- Ra^- Henry WUtriicad. ElD., F««lDerJy Btahop o( 
Mjuflu, 
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j Auum ft- Vaf ChnrP5».M-Ai. Chftt^aw. 

( B. C. Diwi£E. tHeufCA. 

THE RURAL COMiRTItflTV AND THE ^HOOL. Startis 
in lb& EducAtftiP of the Negro anl other HaolEVErd dmziniDmliEj 
ID Ai33erii3E. ^ G. & KnflfauyyiL, M A., FbX>r fColuiDbifl^ lHu- 
fftmtriL I^ajKTi Be- 1-4 ; Oath, Ra. 2. 

{lOBrmrni: PntBcs. IntrndiiEllua. BwikKFnElid Df Ibiliuli Rbrt] ConuHs- 
aflT CoadltMHWh Tll^ VUIaEc C-ixmlouBFy. CAjk^OBi CjCUKUBniilff 

AjptCil 0 ( Ctrciiln AmcrtcKa HniaJ Spbenfia Omuab: 1—BcibaaL—Tlw 
SU^fialttcun ^ tlw ScfacaL ChB^rirr H.-^Btrry StliOCQl—Tb* 

C)U|tfcr m. — ftutflPlilon "vnrz'k uiuii' W e tJ'ueA The AjlD AdMfl EHUcIllfkqiliet'- 
Cbaptif IV,—Til# Hipnf^Th* Saotm of thb Tti»« AdeJu of 

AjvrOKb- filhhiVTIV^vi-- Jjaibzi. 

PROJ&CTC TN iKDtAN EIRiCATION, EjEperiipeiit;^ Ip the 
Project :hieilnd 111 Ifldkn SchoQhi. Deapnbed by rarbm wtitm 
and cditM] hy Alice B- Von Ubren, MA. WJ[h an 1 atrocbaPtios 
By WntbwTi H. Kilpahrkk, PttD., LL.D.. Ttflchera' CoWegr, New 
York- Paper. 14; Cloth, B& ^ 

POUBTEEN EXPERIMENTS IN RURAL EDt^CATlON- 
Some Indl&o Schools, where New Metbcide m bebg lotsd. Dstr 
edb^ bv varioDS writer* PDcl Ecthrf by A- B. Vaji Dprep, Pihr^ 
rofi-Ty -Stfmtary^ NaiioPaJ ChjjitJan Ccjcocfl. ^^ithall 

kLt^octioEl by the JJita R.T.FatiJ, Se™ul EddHoo. lUnltlUed, 
Paper, R*. 14 ; noth, Rjs. 2* 

VILLAGE SCHOOLS JN INDIA. Ao Jnwtigalfcc with Bvt^ 
sfbAmjdb. By Mofloo Oketf, PbXl,. Village SebooT DepajtmrnT, 
Aftnl Ax^imy- Epy iMfllel Johimin Ftsadngi Ph-D-r 

StcTetnry, CeoimMoo op Vllllig* EducatfcJb Id Isdla, 131^30. 
With 39 mtwerntw™. Crewn^. Ctoth,Ra-:f. 

THE SOCIAL SETTLEMENT AS AN EDUCATIONAL 
FACTOR IN INDIA. By dilfani Alhaitttrd^ PhJ). Dini- 
tinted. Pftper, Re. 11 doth. Re. 

HOW WE LEARN- Thn PSycbohigical Bgob d the Project 
Metlipd. Talba dnliraed by wnUani KilpatrEk. PIlD, LLU, 
Hfcfal rf the UepurtmeDl oF PMirtoptiy EdnCilkra, Te«b^ 
Cblkiie, New Va^k^ twto?» ttw Vdlore Edncatio^llAl Caiifcrm*, 
DtcemberH 1926. by Maaoii OkEift, Ph.D, Sccoul Edl^ 

tlDD. Ctcwtl Rvo. Paper. Re. 1; CkiCll, Re. J-ft. 
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THE RECOSisTRUCTIOX OF THE CURRICULUM OF 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OP INDIA, By T» N. 
jMQb, M A., Phi>, (CgilaailliBK Paper, Re. H ; doth, Ri 2. 

CotBimm; L Fuptiww to be CodBldrfHl t L K»da Had ot 

trp r 1. McKlwaTbMlti of CwrrUrnlniit CMMtfHrtloii : 4, Crldwl EMualofr 
tlc^ 43f EklMUHC CtttrGCBll : iL Metbod. ti UM HVir CUTT^MJEnn. ], & 

Dlg yiMil rp Ptoject d m dijnricHJHiii for f—7. JUrnrtrrtfrt 

MdiEfxIrtiliifflfjtf tkjdfl A, PeimtmIIv* 

CwTricilhcn tnr PI-Tlr : ^^r lUiimtrMthi# rt A 

CuniniJEim for<>fiiidlt |V—BfUlompfaTr 

DEVELOPCKG A PROJECT CURRICULUM FOR VILLAGE 
SCHOQ143 LM INDIA, A Stiggwtjve Mettwd of pnXttJiare 
By WHEe™ J. McKct, Frh-D. Damy 8v^ id-h'US 

16 DliHErRLbm. Piper, Ra. ; Ootli. Rh^ L 


^ 1^ Pnibwr WLOikizi Pnte«E Pwt 

iJh Mia HMl tbe PiniJmb tn Cntrlctt- 


Cd ptu-^ l i n F iJi i wmd 

[3 A PLertevof Bda^atkiaE d_- ^ 

ImirMMUiir i It: PfieMiit-D«F l£4tic#(4«Hi] Pivtkei witB KEfannot to Cipn^ 
cnlnnirKMMW; [H: SddMl AiutTila VlUas* Ute willi to Cwri- 

culBm-Uikkl&r: TVt HoWbSi^eIm] um falMrtfjflpat g^ftrcKi to 

rwi Tt^i Inm -iiMhinir: AptwndlM ? ISfbaODtiESiF: ladU* 

BIBLE STUDY FOR INDIAN SCHOOLS- A SylLitna pfc- 
psred Bt the Jiwtftacecif the Fnojpb Chrfcrtian Council. By IrtM 
harper, Mogi-K Paper, Re, L 

rl*4iJ to DOedt HCif Indira Dud etdfdffi'n. thOH pE 

tlw hifiT bliiw kvpt Id m fa d hr Eh" writer at thlB dbw enhw to 

duiedtu ^oratlaiL AJPhh» b aw d »clia S^rt^nrE tdarMoH iDhid in: Is* 

CKBbriite«U» Si^mi s^ ibidlicfauD Hdocrtlos hw SciutoLi. «vsft ly^ 

etdmi llw fact ibif cldii stutlcttLimi hm ^mu pcapnl is ibdl* ud isr Jiw- 
—IrttttifeimmM rf Jrjxnw. 

CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN THE VILLAGES- By Alfc* 
R Vac DoreOi BlnitiatHL Fon^vtitd by the Ret'- 
PataD,. of the Iiira-[iBil3oal Mi^inttaty Couiidl^ Faper^ Re. 1-4; 
Ooth. Re2. 

CduTumi Tlw VtLl» SMtlJV t Tl» ChlldJ The 
ihJp: The C*irt»Hl of thflCurcictdduo; LwhIiie TlirnnaCi Ut*, t 

Tlw Chiad^pi piito* Id tlMChXKh ud fiandBy School; Bxtottdhac Eha SdHosL *■ 
Xofbwihw: DovoDsdA ol tlw T«*ibB-; Ei k Alt Ahov£ ? 

Tb« virodfilDf -DDdoTtrlac rtflielsui DdoHCfaia dec dj BsuflcDlsilo to a 

MutD kIkdI to ID lodlDa^Deiro ai to hfA kJhhI st toUiiff* 

ihiiii hoiP tkw^ pHodste amir hm oKilladla rlHif* Bkoettou !■ itaoifoi^ 

- Tt hfftoaqi written la Iba Iwipg of brlttfiM iPinP help tpIfldlM 0 ^ 

rtcheiM Biri isfidiMWriaM wtia ■?« l iilM f lr d id Uw 
.(flDiwikm, but twrv Dot hod llw □oDortiinttT is EB*fce aa ntoiujcu 

_ b* poh^t. WUlo doolbw pfiaclSSy^SS^iEkm ccnslKfoiPvlt p 

bov^ IW tho otmaiiiauxf™vi*iEt olaoimvo I 
BQdb^a^ Ib I 
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